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STORY OF 85-HOURS OF SERVICE LIMITATION HEARING BEFORE P. 0. D. 
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OPINION ON 85-H 
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During the period just past the 
Pilots Association was made aware 
of the fact that the Northwest 
Airlines was scheduling its pilots 
beyond the 85-hour monthly limi- 
tation set forth in the National 
Labor Board Decision No. 83, is- 
sued May 10, 1934, and incorpo- 
rated first in Section 13 of S. 
3170, May 23, 1934 and later in 
the present amended Air Mail Law, 
H. R. 6511, Section 11, enacted 
June 12, 1934. 

Pilots Protest Violation 

On or about May 12 of this year 
a large number of the pilots of 
Northwest Airways had a confer- 





ence with their officials and pro- 
tested the requirement that they 
fly beyond the 85-hour limitation. 


required to fly during the months 
preceding the filing of the com- 
plaint on August 15 for the pur- 
pose of showing conclusively that 
there was a violation of North- 
west’s air mail contract and the 
Air Mail Law. 
Complaint Presented 

When all this had been accom- 
plished, the complaint, which 
charged that the Northwest Air 
lines had: 

1. Violated its contract with the 
United States Government to carry 
air mail. 

2. Violated Section 13 of the 


rg AMES MEAD 








Air Mail Laws; and 

3. Violated Decision 83 of the 
National Labor Board, was sub- 
mitted to the Postmaster General 


However, their protests were ig-|and the hearing was set for Sep- 


nored and they were 
that they would be required to fly 
beyond this limitation and up to 
100 hours. At this point the North- 
west pilots requested that the Air 
Line Pilots Association interest it- 
self in this case to bring about en- 
forcement of the law. 

The Association responded to 
the pilots’ request but took the 
position that it should be author- 
ized by the pilots of Northwest 
Airways to bring the matter be- 
fore the Postmaster General in the 
form of a complaint. This authori- 
zation was given together with 
affidavits from the Northwest 
pilots setting forth the individual 
violations of the Air Mail Law. 
Each pilot informed Headquarters 
as to just how much he had been 


informed | tember 28. 


History, Decision No. 83 

We are all familiar with the 

| struggle and long hearings that re- 

sulted in Decision No. 83 and later 
how Congress incorporated it in 
the Air Mail Law. It should be re- 
membered that the 85-hour limita- 
tion was the result of long careful 
study and much deliberation and 
was one of the subjects submitted 
to the National Labor Board for a 
decision. There were but two ma- 
jor issues submitted to the Na- 
tional Labor Board, the hours of 
service of airline pilots, salaries 
and method of computation. 

The Labor Board, without minc- 
,ing words, stated in the very first 
| section of Decision No. 83: 
| (Continued on Page 5, Col. 1) 











~ MERRILL TWICE CONQUERS 


Treacherous North Atlantic 


Setting a New York-Great Brit- 
ain flight record, Pilot Dick Mer- 
rill and Songster Harry Richman 
took off from Floyd Bennett field 
on September 2, to land in a Welsh 
pasture 18 hours later. Bad 
weather at the end of the flight 
depleted their gasoline supply and 
forced them to land short of their 
goal, Croydon Airdrome. 


After eleven days of delay be- 
cause of weather they started 
back, hoping to reach New York 
in 20 hours. Weather and gas 
shortage interfered and Pilot Mer- 
rill, despite sleet and ice, skillfully 
forced “Lady Peace” down on a 
soggy beach of the Newfoundland 
coast. 


According to the press (but 
vigorously contradicted by all con- 
cerned) Richman had heard that 
old adage about “oil on troubled 
waters,” and thought it applicable 
to the situation. Pilot Merrill, how- 
ever, who incidentally has a 16- 
year safety record flying air mail, 
seemed to feel that while over mid- 
ocean and in bad weather the oil 
belonged in the ship. 

. Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
Eastern Air Lines’ official, flew to 
Newfoundland with a new propel- 
ler, gasoline and oil for the plane, 


after which Richman in corrobora- 
tion with Merrill was loud in his 
deunuciation of the reporter who 
should so misconstrue a little gas 
shortage. 

According to recent radio and 
press reports, everything is “rosy” 
and the 41,000 ping pong balls 
which were carried in the wings of 
the plane will be autographed by 
Pilot Merrill and Entertainer Rich- 
man to be sold for $2.00 each, pro- 
ceeds to go to the widows and or- 
phans of aviators. 

The Air Line Pilots Association, 
of which Pilot Merrill is a mem- 
ber, warmly commends him on his 
successful round-trip crossing of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Regardless of press reports on 
the various phases of the flight, 
the responsibility of getting there 
and getting back could be charged 
to no one but Pilot Merrill. There- 
fore, it is obvious that he is en- 
titled to the major portion of the 
credit. The fact that he was on his 
course but fell short of his mark 
because of gas shortage, speaks 
very highly for his ability as a 
navigator. 

Dick is a quiet spoken fellow; 
an extremely capable pilot. All air 
line pilots are proud of his achieve- 
ment. 
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Fine Record 





Tireless Worker in Interest 
of American Aviation 








| 





When we think of the airplane | 
we are brought in close contact) 
with the tremendous revolutioniz- | 
ing effects that it has brought) 
about both in military and com-| 
mercial activities of the world. | 

The time it now takes to travel| 
between the capitals of the world, | 
span oceans, has been shrunk to a} 
small fraction of its former self. | 
The airplane has changed the| 
whole strategical plan of war.| 
Commercially, the airplane has} 
succeeded in speeding up com-| 
merce and travel to the point| 





where weeks and days have been! 
| reduced to hours, 
| It follows that in the march of 
| time the airplane has changed the 
| entire world’s scheme of commu- 
| nication, transportation and war- 
|fare. The phenomenal growth of 
| American aviation, especially of| 
| air transportation, is a source of 
satisfaction and pride to the na- 
tion that gave the airplane to the 
world. 

The American air network of 
regularly established airlines is the 
finest in the world. There are a 
number of men who are deserving 
of credit for the success this new 
industry has achieved but when it 
comes to the matter of laying the 
credit in the proper hands it is 
sometimes forgotten that some of 
the more important contributions 
have come from men unassociated 
with the industry who have given 
of their time and energy without 
hope or desire for reward. 

Of such is James Mead, Con- 
gressman from Buffalo, New York. 
Beneficial Legislation 

“Jim” Mead has been chairman 
of the important Post Office Com- 
mittee of the House of Represen- 
tatives since 1932. In this posi- 
tion it has fallen to his lot to di- 
rect the course of air transporta- 
tion through its most critical 
periods through the medium of 
Federal legislation. Practically 
all of the laws affecting the eco- 
nomic existence of the airlines 
emanate from the Post Office Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 
Theirs is the extremely difficult 
task of composing the differences 


| convention. 


Convention Dinner AIR SURGEONS 
At Shoreland MEET IN WEST 


ALPA convention delegates and | 
members are invited to attend a 
banquet, October 19, 7:30 o’clock, 
in the Castilian Room of the 
Shoreland Hotel, Chicago. Those | 
married are to bring their wives | 
and bachelors their sweethearts. 
All reservations should be made as 
much in advance as possible by 
calling Hemlock 5015, or ALPA 
Convention Headquarters at the 
Shoreland Hotel. 

Air Line Pilot delegates from 
both North and South America 
will be faced with such problems 
as: employment contracts, pilots’ 
insurance, seniority, legislation, re- 
tirement benefits, disability and 
death compensation, and the co- 
pilot situation. 

There will be a copilot represen- 
tative from each air line to pre- 
sent the views and suggestions of 
the copilots, as a group, to the 





Airliners Aid 
International | 
Stock Breeding 


6,000 Miles Between Sires 
and Dams 








| 


Because Argentine cattlemen | 
have been angling for the services 
of two fine Holstein-Friesian bulls 
at the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture station in Beltsville, Md. 
to improve the milk production of 
their cows, and because U. S. bulls 
often succumb to the tick fever 
now prevalent in Argentine and 
the best bull owners generally de- 
mand that cows be brought to 
them, anyway, a buttermilk con- 
tainer of extracted semen contain- 
ing 1,000,000,000 spermatozoa, 
mixed with sugar solution and 
chilled to 34° F. (in warm tem- 
peratures spermatozoa frantically 
lash their tails until they die), was 
placed aboard an Eastern airliner 
bound for Miami, where it was 
transferred to the icebox of a Pan 
American Clipper leaving for 
Buenos Aires. 

The novelty lies not in the ar- 
tificial impregnation of the cows, 
which has been accomplished suc- 
cessfully before in England, Aus- 
tralia, Russia, and the U. S., but 
in the 6,000-mile distance which 
separates the breeding sires and 
dams. 








Benny Howard 
Much Improved 





Friends and acquaintances of 
Pilot Benny Howard will be happy 
to learn that his condition is much 
improved and he has been gaining 
steadily since a blood transfusion, 
September 21. Benny and Mrs. 
Howard were recently transferred 
to the Holy Cross Hospital, Chi- 
cago. 

President Behncke visited Mr. 


their arrival here and found them 
optimistic and cheerful despite the 
terrible ordeal they have been 











(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 


through. 


and Mrs. Howard shortly after| varying 





ALPA Representative At- 
tends Aero Medical 
Convention 





BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Your President attended the 
eighth annual meeting of the Aero 
Medical Association at the Bilt- 
more Hotel at Los Angeles on 
Aug. 28th, 29th and 30th. My 
presence there seemed desirable in 
order that our Association could 
be completely informed of medical 
progress, the attitude of the so- 
ciety about flying hours and also 
that we might be familiar with rec- 
ommendations from all sources. 
The society held one scientific ses- 
sion aboard the U. S. Aircraft Car- 
rier, Lexington. This ponderous 
ship was brought into the harbor 
at Long Beach and aboard the ves- 
sel the society was entertained as 
honored guests of the Navy Medi- 
cal Department. 

Medical Paper Presented 

Captain O. O. Benson, Jr., M. C. 
of the U. S. A., presented a paper 
dealing with the causes of rejec- 
tion of applicants for flying train- 
ing. It was not shown that any 
new, previously unknown, disqual- 
ifying tendencies have been uncov- 
ered. The medical history of ex- 
amining applicants for flying 
training, however, reveals that for 
a period of ten years, in Army cir- 
cles at least, only one out of ten 
applicants has been able to grad- 
uate as a trained pilot. 

Dr, Isaac H. Jones, a prominent 
eye, nose and throat specialist of 
Los Angeles, presented a paper 
dealing with the development of 
the specialization of aviation medi- 
cine. Being a pioneer Flight Sur- 
geon, Dr. Jones was from his ex- 
perience able to present an inter- 
esting story of the intense medical 
effort that has been applied to es- 
tablish present-day procedures. 

Lieutenant Commander J. R. 
Poppen of the M. C. of the Navy 
presented a paper dealing with the 
human mechanism of balance as 
applied to instrument flying. It is 
apparent from Commander Pop- 
pen’s experience that one without 
visual contact cannot fly without 
the aid of instruments. 

Lieutenant D. C. Gaede, M. C., 
U. S. N., presented a paper dealing 
with nervous heart manifestations, 
showing in his studies that nervous 
heart disturbances are merely re- 
flections of an underlying tend- 
ency to be nervous or that nervous 
heart disturbances may indicate 
the beginning of a dangerous and 
incapacitating degree of fatigue. 

Carbon-Monoxide Poisoning 

Dr. Charles H. Gogan of Glen- 
dale, California, related the his- 
tories of a number of cases of car- 
bon-monoxide poisoning among pi- 
lots. While modern airplane engi- 
neering has to a great degree safe- 
guarded pilots against exhaust gas 
poisoning, it is possible for the ac- 
cident to occur. Pilots who are 
inclined to be victims of head- 
aches, fatigue and upset stomachs 
should, as a precautionary meas- 
ure, see that exhaust manifold 
leakages or other sources of gas 
poisoning do not exist. In the 
cases described, the pilots had 
degrees of illnesses rang- 
ing from slight illnesses to severe 
illnesses with marked mental up- 
set which may become severe 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix minimum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


THE “CZAR” INTERVENES 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Colonel Gorrell, on behalf of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation, appeared before Solicitor Crowley several days 

















before the hearing was set on the complaint of the Air| 
Line Pilots Association against the Northwest Airlines| 


for violating the 85-hour limitation law, and tried to 
induce the Solicitor to dismiss the complaint without giv- 
ing the pilots a hearing. Gorrell’s theory was that it was 
a question “peculiarly” belonging to the Department of 
Commerce. When defeated in this effort, he made a sec- 
ond attempt to defeat the pilots. He appeared at the 
hearing and at a time when the evidence had been pre- 
sented by both the pilots and the Northwest Airlines and 
the case was ready for a decision, Gorrell, without any 
notice to the pilots, asked leave on behalf of the Air Trans- 
port Association to intervene for the purpose of present- 
ing their arguments and opinions. 7" 

Colonel Gorrell lost no time in making his position and 
desires known, which, in short, were to destroy by one 
stroke the 85 hours of service limitation established by 
National Labor Board Decision No. 83, and subsequently 
included in the air mail law and the air mail contracts. 
Had Gorrell been able to accomplish his purpose, it would 
have been a serious blow to the pilots, nullifying the 
85-hour limitation law which we have fought so hard to 
establish. 


The Air Transport Association’s chief angle of attack | 


to break down this limitation was to take the position that 
the 85 hours of service limitation for air pilots employed 
by the air mail carrying companies was not a condition of 
employment or “working conditions” as it is referred to 
in the law and the contracts. 

Solicitor Crowley, who presided at the hearing, had 


the following to say regarding the terminology “working | 


conditions,” used in Section 13 as amended in the present 
air mail law: 

“It seems to me that a common sense view of it is that 
working conditions would mean ALL CONDITIONS sur- 
rounding a man’s work, including where he worked, what 


he did, when he went to work and when he quit, how 


much he worked, and how little he worked.” 

Later during the hearing he went on to say that he did 
not suppose there was any dispute at all that the Labor 
Board had jurisdiction to take into consideration the fixing 
of wages of pilots, the number of hours they would be 
required to work, or might be permitted to work. 

Solicitor Crowley’s deductions, as quoted above, are a 
clear indication that the law means what it says and that 
the law, without question, was intended to fix and does 
fix the maximum working hours that any air line pilot 
shall put in on the job in any one month. 

The Operators’ Association, Mr. Gorrell, and the 
Northwest Airlines, very obviously based their entire case 
on Section 12 of the Air Mail Law which deals with the 
maximum hours of pilots but only in the interests of safety. 

It was their contention that the Department of Com- 
merce not only has the right to fix maximum hours in the 
interest of safety but to control working hours of all air 
pilots employed bv air mail carrying companies. This is 
borne out by Mr. Gorrell’s statement, quoted from the rec- 
ord of the hearing: 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 
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| New Members, New Runs, New Ships, New Babies 








| AN EXPENSIVE | 
“BLESSED erry 
|'BY PILOT JOHN F. DAVIDSON | 
Council No. 35—A. A. }calls it on top. The position of 
Memphis, Tenn. the airplane does not enter into 

At last we have a scoop and| the situation. 
|here it is: On the night of Sep-| J- H. Brown 
itember 20th, 1936, at exactly AM 21, so we all hope he likes it 
| 10:12 p. m, the stork called on the| 4nd doesn’t get too cold this win- 
Hudsons and left a big bouncing| ter after spending so much time in 
boy of whom we know Josh is| the South, but Brown should not 
| plenty proud. Mrs. Hudson was| mind it too much as this is his old 
| attended by Dr. Rawls. | stamping ground. 

It so happens that a short time! __, : 
| previous, Josh had made the state-| Misery Acquaints a Man 
|ment that he would give $1,000| With Strange Bedfellows 
| for it to be a boy, so Dr. Rawls, | —Shakespeare. 
being a lover of good practical 





on top. 











Sam Ross is still flying upside; then the argument started. 
down, so he can get more time in| 
It seems that as long as| 
he looks down and sees clouds he} 





jokes, sent’ a bill for $1,000 to the} 
Hudson homestead and was Josh 
| hot! Of course he had forgotten 
his past statement. 
New Men—New Runs 

There have been a number of 
|new men here the past few weeks 
| but we see very little of them as 
|they are busy checking ,out on 
| equipment, new terrain and trying 
|to find a place to live, which is 


BY PILOT EDW. J. GREER 
Council No. 34—U. A. L. 
Oakland, Calif. 
| The suspense has been terrible 
I know but I can finally announce | 
to all the world that the chair- 
manship of Council No. 34 has 
been settled and Grant (Swede) 
Anderson takes over the helm for 
the remainder of 1936. Pretty 
soft for him too because he will) 
probably the toughest assignment) only have to serve about four or| 
of all. |five months. However, I shouldn’t | 
| The follcwing men have alreadv| talk because I only find time and 
reported: Johnny Pricer, Bill| material for one newsletter every 
Moore, Jap Lee, Duke Ledbetter,| other month instead of one every 

;and Slim Payne from Chicago; Josh| month as requested. 

Hudson, B. A. Carpenter, Bob Bol- I have heard some _ incidents 
yard, Harold Matheny and Talbot) lately that really should go down 
from Murfreesboro; Hal Gregory,| in history. It is a shame that I 
Bill Arthur, Tom Ward and Bree-| can’t make them read as funny as 
zy Wynne from Glendale; McDon-| they really were. 

ald from Fort Worth. There will| 


be two more reporting by the first Not so long ago W. A. Patterson 
of October but at present we do|ang H. T. Lewis, President and 
not know who they will be. |Chief Pilot respectively of the 
Dr. Coors Hunts © United Air Lines, arrived at the 
The next few months will find a) Burbank terminal so late at night 
goodly number of the boys in the| that they decided to bunk down in 
fields following a dog or dogs and| the pilots’ room. However only 
ready to shoot the first thing that} one upper bunk was available so 
gets up. Among those present will) Mr. Patterson elected to take it 
be our good friend and adviser, and Mr. Lewis found lodging else- 
Dr. Giles Coors. He is without a| where for the night. Upon retir- 
doubt the best shot around these| ing it seems that Mr. Patterson 
parts and can prove it by the re-| was not as quiet as the proverbial 
sults of his frequent hunts. Giles and once between the 
has just returned from the Medi-| sheets he seemed to have difficulty 
cal Convention held in Los Angeles! jn finding a comfortable position, 
and from his reports a great deal| tossing and turning no end. All 
was accomplished during the! of the aforementioned activity fin- 
melee. ally awakened J. Archie (Axel) 
The alarm clock dealers in town Anderson, second pilot on the Ban- 
are doing a good business since} ana run (Oakland-Burbank) who 
the new runs have been inaugu-| was on the deck below deep in the 
rated. arms of Morpheus. The rude 
PILOT DAN BOONE awakening provoked him to a 
SHINES NEW CAR beautiful run of profanity inter- 
BS |mingled with questions as to why 
BY PILOT ERNEST E. DRYER #all the noise and bodacious wig- 
Council No. 40—A. A. glings. The upper deck imme- 
Cleveland, Ohio diately stilled like unto a tomb and 
News has been a scarce article; all was quiet on the Potomac. Mr. 
|in this neck of the woods. | Patterson was first up in the 
morning and was so quiet in aris- 
ing that Andy slept on. A few 
minutes later Mr. Anderson was 
called for his morning trip and 
while dressing he saw on some 
suitcases the name of the occupant 
of the upper deck the night before. 
Mr. Patterson returned before 
Andy had finished dressing and 
like an officer and gentleman eased 
the tense situation by sticking his 
head in the door and inquiring, 
“Ts it safe now to come in?” 
With that, we’ll get back to my 
own division (Oakland-Salt Lake). 
One of our pilots took off from 
Oakland for San Francisco a short 
while back and everything went 
fine until he landed, landed again 
and still again. He got kind of 
numb after the fourth or fifth 
bounce and gritting his teeth de- 
cided to stick it out if the runway 
stretched enough. The ship fin- 


Nocturnal Maneuvers 


| mouse 





Council No. 40 has increased by 
|a few since the last time I sent in 
a letter. We welcome Burns, Rob- 
inson, DeVore, and Van Sickle. 

Cy Bittner and myself are fly- 
ing AM 22 from Cleveland to 
Nashville. It is very lonesome for 
a start after being on the Cleve- 
land-Albany run for so long, but I 
guess we will get used to it in a 
short time. 

Most all the boys in this council 
have had their vacations. Cy Bitt- 
ner wanted to go hunting with Doc 
Ator and the great hunters from 
Chicago but due to the shortage of 
pilots he did not get to go. It was 
a big disappointment to Cy. 

Dan Boone has been very busy 
keeping that new car of his clean. 

Our old pal, Chuck Wehrung, 
has been having some hard luck, 
as Mrs. Wehrung haz: been very ill. 
We all hope she will recover very 
soon. 











ally quivered to a standstill and 


The 
second pilot said that they had 
made nine distinct landings but 
the pilot insisted that there were 
ten. He was later heard to mut. 
ter, ‘Hell of a mess, couldn’t fly it, 


| couldn’t land it.” 
is assigned to| 


What—No Sails? 


Now here is a yarn that should § 


bring forth tears and expressions 
of sympathy. It seems that Pilot 
“Crate” Geer last September 4 
decided that his new cruiser was 
some boat so entered it in a race 
up to Sacramento some 100 miles 
and sure enough it was some boat 
because upon approaching the fin- 
ish line, lo and behold, he was out 
in front. On the deck flags were 
waving, people yelling and babies 


| crying for Castoria and for Crate 


to win. On he came with his 


| throttle wide open, his eyes half 


closed (beer) and his Commodore 
cap turned backwards to cut down 
wind resistance. Closer came the 
finish line but with about 100 
yards to go and with victory cer- 
(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


















“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.” 


Iu Constant Memoriam 


Active 













Accidental 


Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M. Jr.—A. A. 
ee Ed.—U. A. L. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. 
Bucher, Charles L 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, fred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew Jr.—D. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
w. 






































































Hill, George W.—A. A 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A A 
Komdat, Albert C.—E 
Lewis, Har 
Lucas, Al—W. A. 8S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. @'5. A. L. 
cMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
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Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sharpnack, J. W. A. 
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Cochrane, Robert M —U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 
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Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel” 
Unemployed 
Hays, Geo: L. 
: ; rge E. 
Honorary 


Rogers, Will 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


High Adventure Over the Great Wall of China 
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Three 


THE “CZAR” INTERVENES 


(Continued from Page 2) 


“On the other hand, the language of Section 12 is quite 
specific. It deals explicitly with maximum hours of flying 
—that is, pilots’ hours of labor.” 

However, Mr. Vidal, the Director of Air Commerce, in 
a news release dated September 14, 1934, seems to differ 
with Colonel Gorrell. Referring explicitly to this particu- 
lar problem, he stated: 

“Our connection with the matter of maximum flying 
hours is concerned solely with public safety and has noth- 
ing whatever to do with labor and personnel problems. 
Congress at the last session authorized the Department of 
Commerce to regulate the air lines from a standpoint of 









































is safety.” 
1es Despite the fact that the Bureau of Air Commerce is 
operating under one of the broadest and all inclusive laws 
aa | ever enacted by Congress, it seems that, in the opinion of 
they had |Colonel Gorrell and in the eyes of the operators, this 
ings but 4 | Department still does not have enough power. Their 
ere were y bere > rag that they seek to have Section 12 of the 
raat. | Air Mail Law interpreted so that the Burea ir Com- 
in’t fly it Flying over the Great Wall of China to the tune of bullets zipping through the wings of his | merce will have the autocratic power to ees er 
plane, eluding bandit guerrillas, arguing with a Russian mechanic and native workers in sign language worki diti thich i irel J a 
} and pidgin Chinese, are among the duties of Royal Leonard, pilot for a Chinese general, pictured Pie Ing conditions whic 1S entirely contrary to the pol- 
at shoula above with his two bodyguards. icies and practices of American labor and would destroy 
wddithions ‘ wae, os, inad of mysteries locked within aie Dos a. of ogy ror Ny r% ingnagreens | the effects of collective bargaining. 
fig background for this latest symbol of man’s progress. ilot Leonard must feel the thrill of the pio- : . . 
hat Pilot neer as he flies over the vast interior of this great country, the home of an ancient civilization. And Se ee had this to say at the hearing about this 
ember 4 to the natives, who have never seen a steamboat nor a railway train, this strange mechanical bird | Pp ey ar situation : P 
ee was fevatiiiie omer Gh. How can we have standard working hours by Depart- 
in a race Pilot Leonard, ALPA member and formerly employed by T. W. A. between Los Angeles and | ment of Commerce regulations, when those regulations are 
100 miles Albuquerque, has been flying for the Chinese Army since the early part of June. ae de3 | maximum safety regulations and can be changed at a 
ome boat EEE === | moment’s notice by one man? One man, a Government 
the fin- (Continued from Page 2) 14. L. C. Coddington | Vic Miller and Henry Myers, employee, can by a regulation determine how many hours 
was out Mf tain, darn if the danged mill didn’t| 15. A. Haid | our reserve pilots, divided up on| every pilot and copilot in the United States shall work. 
hte stop. Yep! you guessed it—out of} 16. L. W. Ashwell |the sleeper run to Nashville left) He is responsible to no one. Pilots and copilots could have 
or Picats gas. * In reading the AIR LINE| hal pin ce = no appeal. Do the operators want to make a dictator out 
with hic |. Jot Burr Winslow has a new! PILOT the thought must occur to | 17° out Gs Woe va em York cun,|0f the Secretary of Commerce? The length of pilots’ and 
nickname now — Maestro. He is| all who earn their money by flying Pp tO e Ne run.) copilots’ active life i tl ff db H : 
yes half Brnancing the distribution of an|that aviation is really making the | After getting all primed, etc., the tas er sagen bagel sasity -llmnongeen- dey Aye sam ond = 
mmodore jy ot Seon | . ‘bovs found out there were only| limitations as to working hours. The 85 hour limitation 
automatic nickel-in-the-slot phono-| strides predicted, and the momen- y ly|. - r r 
cut down Bf oraph. tune inenedehion Gell 30 those|two runs left before the big|is a precedent which is well established, and with few 
Come the That’s all for this time, knock,| P. A. A. pilots enjoying far hori- | Change. We hate to lose Mac but enceptions the operators are obeying their contracts and 
out 100 FF knock zons, all good fortune. Most of us| #fter all you can’t keep a good the law. 
tory cer- maa ‘ ; down and it will give some of | The Solicitor’s ‘‘Opinion,’’ inted 7 i j 
Cob 1) really envy you your success. To|™an gi olicitor’s pinion,” printed elsewhere in this 





PRESIDENT BEHNCKE’S | 
VISIT MUCH ENJOYED | 


BY PILOT L. W. ASHWELL | 
Council No. 54—NWA 
Billings, Mont. 
Greetings from Council 54 and | 
for once this convert of postal 
forms and collector of the excess 
(which reminds one that it is sur- | 





| you, Baggy Pants Hamilton, good | 


|my good friend, Sparboe, 


hunting. Tell Steve his Python | 
caused China Town and the new 
crop of Reserves to have the pop 
eye and hanging jaw. The reason 
has 
missed an issue or two is obvious; 
too much Washington, D. C. Any- 
way, Jerry, get the dope from 
your copilot. Most of them are in 





those Memphis sheiks some compe- 
tition. Luck to you, Mac, we are 
all for you. 

Fort Worth will soon have fin- 
ished one of the most up-to-date 
terminal buildings in the country 
with blind landing beam and 
everything. With the experience 
the boys have had in the past eight 
years on the four lantern lighted 


| issue, which analyzes the issues at stake, and, by uphold- 
ing the contentions of the pilots as to the intent of Con- 
|gress in enacting the Air Mail Law, in effect decided 
that if any operator should require its pilots or copilots to 
fly more than 85 hours in any one month that operator 
would be violating the law and its contract. 

We quote part of the Solicitor’s Opinion: 

“Congress expected the Post Office Department, the 
air mail contracts and the pilots to be governed by Section 


es aes hly ang|2.f08: Speak for yourself John runways, they won’t need the land-| 13, and every word of Section 13 has some meaning. It 
prising just how thoroughly and) aiden. Good luck and better|™g beam. : has some applicability to some condition. We must con- 
speedily a wee bit of gastric juice| ' ansemnaian Flash! They’re off! Yours Truly 


can make the most pleasant things 
smell like a tide-out on a Chinese 
river) will get this caterwauling 
into the editor’s office without the 
usual tunable reminder. 

Nothing to write about, either, | 
else so much that the result is 
the same, almost a blank. The per- 
fect copilot! Among events in 
which you may be interested is the | 
recent visit to Seattle by our hard 
working and hard hitting David L. | 
Behncke. The members of Council 
54 (majority of whom live in this 
“Gateway to the Orient”, appar- | 
ently not bothered by the draft, al- | 
though since Los Angeles is clear- | 


OI 


-ing Oregon to enlarge the Wil-| 


shire-Beautiful there is consider- | 
able complaint on the smoke; the | 
boys are getting that Fireman | 
odor) enjoyed his broad-minded | 
account of the growth of the Air| 
Line Pilots Association and his| 
general discussion of problems of | 
the future. It is unfortunate we | 
are not favored by more visits of | 
this type. 
Members of No. 54 

The convention is not far away 
and Council Chairman Earl W. 
Hale is hard at it, getting opinions 
on the various matters to be 
brought up for action. The follow- 
ing men are members of Council 
54, sixteen in all, all strongly 
opinionated. No attempt to list 
according to seniority. It is felt 
that some of their friends may be 


interested and bill collectors grate- 
ful. 


| not knowing which run he is going 











AMERICAN AIRLINES’ | 
MERCURY SLEEPER 


BY PILOT S. L. WILLARD 
Council No. 19—A. A. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Knock! Knock! 

Who’s there? 
Announcing the arrival of Amer-| 
ican Airlines’ Mercury Sleeper, | 
Los Angeles to New York, making} 
brief stops at Dallas and Memphis} 
each way. No more shall we sleep | 
till the break of day, tra la la la| 
la. Nor shall we hear that old} 
familiar saying, announcing the| 
departure of American Airlines’ | 
cattle car making beef stops at} 
Haltom City, Birdville, Smithfield | 
and Dallas. Hold ’till daylight. , 
Before this goes to press we hope} 
to have our third coast to coast| 
schedule which is also a Douglas | 
Sleeper. 


As usual every one is in a fizz) 





to be on—if any, and the time is 
almost here. At least some of the 
boys are looking for bigger things 
while the rest of us are watching} 
out for the little ones. 
Nude Ranch Activities 

Now that we have the runs 
about started let’s return to the 
Nude Ranch and see what is com- 
ing off (if there is anything left to 
come off). Most of us have made 
the Last Frontier first, the First 
Show last. House of Tomorrow 


| flock of ice. 
| 
no longer refer to our noble com- 





was left at the post with a D. S. T., 
Dallas-Memphis every night. Will 
see you later, I hope. 





SCRIBE GOES WINCHELL 
OR SOMETHING 





BY PILOT CECIL P. NORTHROP 


Council No. 32—P. A. L. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

WITH APOLOGIES TO O. O. 
McINTYRE, WINCHELL, PEG- 
LER, AND, OF COURSE, MRS. 
ROOSEVELT. 

Did come back from New York 
from sudden vacation and did find 
I did not take New York but “had 
been took.” Wise was the man, 
although it does not apply to me, 
who said, “You can’t love all the 
women in the world, nor drink all 
the liquor.” 

Did also find that Central and 
Pennsylvania Air Lines had decid- 
ed to kiss and make up. This did 
grieve me sorely; it does prove 
romance has left the game now 
entirely. No more can we race 
’em up and down the line, squeeze 
’em out on landings, take-offs and 
report false tops just to see the 
dear boys wallow around in a 
Was informed must 


petitors as being related to the 
canine family. Lackaday, no fun 
no more. i 
Uttenweiler Married 
Did find our old friend Gloomy 
Gus (P. T. Uttenweiler) had de- 


sider all the decisions of the Labor Board and every part 
of each decision of the Labor Board. 

“Congress has fixed maximum hours by law that a pilot 
may be required to fly at 85 hours per month, just as it has 
fixed the rate of pay that the pilot might receive.” 

The rendering of a favorable opinion relative to the 
85 working hour limitation is another milestone in the long 
series of successes that the Air Line Pilots Association has 
achieved in its vigilant struggle, always against great 
odds, to place the American air line pilot group second to 
none in world aviation. 

_ The operators have always been very well organized. 
First it was the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 
During the code hearings in Washington held on August 
31, 1933, they asked the code authorities to write the fol- 
lowing into the code of fair competition for the air trans- 
port industry: 

“ARTICLE III, Hours. 

Pilots: Maximum hours, 35 per week. 

Copilots: Maximum hours, 40 per week.” 

| ._ At the same hearing they also advocated the equally 

ridiculous wages of $250 per month for first pilots and 
$150 per month for copilots. 

Now we find that the operators have seceded from the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce and are organized 
into the Air Transport Association, headed by Mr. Gor- 
rell, which Association, according to the record of the 
hearing held before the Post Office Department on Sep- 
tember 28, seeks to nullify the 85 working hour limitation 
set up by the Labor Board and Congress. 

The Post Office Department should be commended for 
insisting that fair and impartial hearings be held when 
provisions of the Air Mail Law are in dispute. 

It now becomes the duty of every member of the Air 
Line ‘Pilots Association to report immediately to Head- 
quarters all violations of the 85-hour monthly flight limi- 
tation for pilots and copilots, so that proper action may be 
taken to enforce the law. The fruits of our victories can 
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: cided become respectable. He ; 

Pilots: day before yesterday — and the ae aitin ae a But| be destroyed if they are not guarded. 
a Earl W. Hale morning after the night before.| maybe that will satisfy the law 
2. A. R. Mensing, Jr. Let’s see, where was I anyway?| which says for two weeks a year a| Did hear strange noises on the| We try very hard not to mention 
3. Forrest E. Kelch Oh, yes! Most of us have quit! pilot must have complete rest. He| air and was informed by Radio|the word radio around Red (for 
4. Nick B. Mamer drinking milk since we found out| does complain that there is a lot| Commission that Red Couples was| the sake of his wife) but given a 
5. H. B. Rueschenberg what else it is being used for. of worry attached to being mar-| only trying to raise China. Did) chance he will have you in a cor- 
6. W. P. A. Straith We understand our old friend| ried. He does say, “Even now/| feel very sad on this news and did| ner talking of hook-ups, superhet- 
Ks rx! a Warner Edw. Bowe is being transferred to|I’m worried. Is married life al-| carry from rest of council flowers} erodynes, radio frequencies, ionic 
O Baek Evermore | Los Angeles for the Los Angeles| ways full of worries?” Did think| and deep sympathy to Mrs. Cou-| ceilings, and supermelogoreous 
sy Rochford O. Bain to El Paso run and to become a/he did catch on right quickly but| ples from all in Council. Being, vacuum layouts—or worse. 

. Ralph Daniel California fig plucker after he|apparently not quickly enough.| bitten by “Radio Bug” is seldom __ Publicity for Weiblen 

11. Allan W. Olson learns to speak plainly. Ira Mc-| Send flowers, boys, our old friend| fatal to any but the wife, but you| Did find Old Rhinoceros Hide 

Copilots: Connaughey is off again on sick| Gloomy has much to learn me| never get over it and now from all| (Chuck Weiblen) suffering from 
12. G, J. Moore leave after being on only a few|thinkest or maybe I am wrong| reports he is way past the “third “folding landing gear.” He did 
13. W. D. Mitchell runs since his last sick leave. again. stage” before which there is hope.| (Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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DISCUSSION OF BRAIN, SPINAL CORD 
AND NERVOUS SYSTEM 


In conducting a neurological ex- 
amination, the doctor attempts to 
determine if the brain, spinal cord 
and peripheral nerves show any 
abnormality as to structure or 
function. 

If it were possible to view one’s 
nervous system to the exclusion of 
all other parts of the body except 
the body outline, one would ob- 
serve a ghost-like appearance of a 
bulbous portion (the brain), a ca- 
ble-like portion (the spinal cord), 
and many nerves to other parts of 
the body representing in form 
branches and twigs as seen in 
plant life. 

The routine examinations neces- 
sitate the doctor making observa- 
tions about station and gait. It is 
necessary to know if the person 
being examined stands in an erect, 
steady manner, indicative of good 
balance, proper co-ordination and 
unimpaired health. There are cer- 
tain diseases which result in a 
staggering gait and an inability to 
balance while standing with the 
eyes closed. This particular dis- 
ease is usually one of the spinal 
cord. The spinal cord may be con- 
sidered as a fairly large sized tele- 
phone cable composed of many 
wires running from the brain to 
all parts of the body and contain- 
ing nerve tracts, or wires, which 
carry impressions that we gain 
from environmental surface con- 
tact through the spinal cord to the 
higher brain centers. 

Reflex Arc 

To illustrate function as above 
outlined in a simple manner, let us 
consider the child who, through 
lack of experience, touches an ob- 
ject so hot that the contact causes 
him pain. The processes are those 
of an external painful stimulation 
to the so called nerve end organs 
in the spine resulting in an impulse 
being sent up through the spinal 
cord and reversed impulse imme- 
diately back to the hand that is ex- 
periencing the painful burning 
sensation. This in turn results in 
the child suddenly and more or 
less involuntarily withdrawing the 
hand as a protective act. Thus far 
we have illustratively considered 
that which doctors call the reflex 
are. The process does not stop 
here,: however, for to certain parts 
of the brain there is transmitted 
from the spinal cord the mental 
realizations and the painful com- 
parisons which have resulted from 
the child’s contact with the hot ob- 
ject. 

Spinal Nervous System 

One may wonder how this has 
anything to do with the physical 
examination of the nervous system 
of the pilot. In order to under- 
stand a little more completely the 
problems involved, it is necessary 
to explain that the front or ante- 
rior part of the spinal cord con- 
tains those nerve tracts which ena- 
ble us to indulge in motion. These 
are called the motor tracts. On 
the back side of the spinal cord 
are those nerve fibres or tracts 
which enable one to experience 
sensation. Now if the anterior or 
front tracts of the cord are dis- 
eased or damaged, paralysis will 
follow. This is the complication 
that occurs as a result of inflam- 
mation in infantile paralysis. If 
one has a brain hemorrhage, paral- 
ysis may also occur but that paral- 
ysis would be of a different type. 
If one through disease or accident 
has. an inflammation, degeneration 
or damage of the posterior col- 
umns of the cord, there is a loss of 
position sense. This catastrophe 
will result in inability to balance 
properly, a flail-like gait and inci- 
dentally defect as to position 
sense. By position sense, refer- 
ence is made to ability to measure 
our position in space, our ability 
to determine from normal sensa- 
tion that our feet in the act of 
walking are making normal con- 





tact with the floor or pavement. 
One who has lost position sense, if 
eyes are completely closed, will 
not be able to tell if the examiner 
is pushing his toes up or down. 
While walking, feet upon making 
impact with the floor, will give the 
sensation of walking on wood or 
cotton. This position sense ex- 
tends into the backbone and its | 
contained spinal cord and if the| 
position sense is lost, in the case 
of a pilot, he would be unable to 
sense a ship settling out from un- 
der him and would consequently 
be a dangerous pilot. Further- 
more, the accuracy of the move- 
ment of his hands would be so im- 





paired that if he were to close his 
eyes and attempt to touch the! 
point of his nose with each of his) 
index fingers, he would miss the} 
mark by a wide margin. 

Brain 

Volumes could be written about 
the brain. The brain is of course} 
the organ with which we are able 
to think. It enables us to send out| 
impulses which are followed by ac-| 
curate and well coordinated move- 
ments in the absence of disease. 
Certain parts of the brain control) 
that which we term associated 
movements. By that is meant the 
normal manner in which one 
swings his arms in walking and 
maintains proper rhythm and po-) 
sition. It is possible for the brain 
to tolerate terrific injury without 
death. Certain parts of the brain 
are so vital that a minute hemor- 
rhage may cause instant death. 
Brain cells, if subjected to com- 
plete absence of oxygen, die with- 
in terms of a few seconds. Spinal 
cord cells in the absence of oxy- 
gen survive only a short period 
longer than brain cells. The! 
nerves of the arms and legs and| 
other parts of the body seem to| 
have the power of getting well in 
spite.of most complications. Un- 
fortunately, if the brain or spinal) 
cord is injured, nature does not 
give those organs the power of 
repair. 

Sympathetic Nerves 

The brain sends out twelve pairs | 
of nerves which control most of} 
our movements, sensations and 
special senses. From the spinal| 
cord there arises thirty-two pairs | 
of nerves which enable us to feel} 
and move. In addition there is 
another part of the nervous sys- 
tem which consists of a chain of 
little seed-like masses in front of 
the spinal column known as the 
sympathetic nervous system. This 
part of the nervous system con- 
trols our glandular activities so 
that when we become frozen with 
fear, we are suffering from the ef- | 
fects of lack of glandular activity. 
When we blush or break out in a 
sweat, we are suffering from over 
activity. Briefly the sympathetic 
nervous system is divided into 
three parts, the cranial and sacral 
which have to do with all of our| 
pleasurable sensations, and the 
thoracic or that part in the region 
of the chest. This part of the 
sympathetic nervous system ena- 
bles us to defend ourselves. If we} 
become alert or frightened or in| 
the position where we may have to | 
fight to protect our lives, our hair | 
stands on end, muscles and blood | 
vessels contract, digestive process-| 
es cease and in general we are| 
wide awake, alert on the defensive 
and ready to fight or retreat. One 
part of this sympathetic nervous 
system acts constantly and consist- 
ently as a balance wheel against 
the other. When one is working 
the other is at rest. 

The sympathetic is the part of 
our nervous makeup which has to 
do with our blood pressure, heart 
beat and glandular activities, those 
glandular activities which have to 
do with our use of oxygen and 
which indirectly control that most 
vital thing to all pilots, ability to 





|especially if he has been inade- 


| down” an hour of indiscretion dur- 
| ing which syphilis may be the pen- 


Pilot McConaughey 
~ Dies in Dallas 


ALPA Headquarters was griev- 
ed to hear of the death of Pilot 
Ira McConaughey, American Air- 
lines, Forth Worth, Texas. 

Pilot McConaughey was born in 
Deerfield, Kansas, August 15, 
1895. He received his flying in- 
structions from Jimmie Angel, Ar- 
kansas City, Ark., and held Trans- 
port License, 459. 

On November 24, 1931, he be- 
came affiliated with the Air Line 
Pilots Association and was an ac- 
tive and loyal member until the 
time of his death. 

Sympathies of the Association 
were extended to Pilot McCon- 
aughey’s widow. 











withstand the stresses of fatigue. 
Frankly it must be stated that 
the condition which results in stag- 
gering gait, lack of position sense, 
sense of numbness in our feet and| 
awkwardness in the use of our 
hands comes from that terrible 
blood infection, syphilis. If it is; 
determined by reliable medical ex- 
amination and by blood tests that 
a pilot has been a victim of this 
disease for a period of time and 





quately treated, his professional 
piloting career on the side of safe- 
ty should be terminated until such 
time as it may be possible to dem- 
onstrate that a cure has been ef- 
fected without residuals in form 
of injury to any of the vital struc- 
tures of the body. . The author 
feels that it is probable that the! 
majority of flight surgeons will 
agree in general with this profes- 
sional opinion. It is probable that 
in the future every pilot will be re- 
quired to demonstrate that he has 
not this disease by the submission | 
of a blood test for examination. 
Nervous System Demands Care 
We are blessed with a wonder- 
ful machin: in the form of a nerv- 
ous system. It will stand much 
abuse. If damaged, however, it 
cannot, brvadly speaking, be re- 
paired. This intricate and won- 
derful machine is worthy of care 
and proper maintenance. Many of 
its mysteries have not yet been re- 
vealed to mankind. The brain 
enables us to think and act ration- 
ally. If we, deliberately get drunk 
and impair our judgment there 
may follow in that period of “let 


alty. Thereafter a life will be 
spent taking powerful drugs. It 
has been said that alcohol and 
syphilis are first cousins. I think 
they must be brothers. The an- 
nual reports of state hospitals will 
reveal the alarming number of the 
patients who are there because of 
mental break-down due to syphilis. 

Therefore when the flight sur- 
geon is tapping your knees, strok- 
ing the sole of your foot, having 
you touch the nose with finger tips 
or earnestly observing the effect of 
a beam of light cast into the eyes, 
be assured that he is satisfying 
himself that there is no evidence 
of the fearful disease, syphilis. 

If one must expose himself to 
the possibility of contracting dis- 
ease, there are certain preventive 
measures that give partial but not 
guaranteed protection. Consult 
the flight surgeon. 





Cross-Exam by Northrop | 
(Continued from Page 3) 
land at Detroit and on _ third 
bounce said gear did fold, break, 
come apart, cease to resemble 
wheels and things, and did let our 
noble stone mason down on wing 
and prop and belly and various 
parts of airplane and he did with 
much skill bring ‘‘Mighty Monarch 
of the Air” to a final standstill 
after much heaving on the bit and 
saying “Whoa.” Did immediately 
get in touch with secret spies and 
was informed «Old Bring ’Em 
Back Alive” boasted nothing in 
the way of skill but did tell news- 
paper men, “Boys, it is because I 
live right.’”’ Did remember once 
before many years ago (when be- 
ing a pilot amounted to some- 
thing) Chuck did land one plane 
minus a wheel at Pittsburgh. We 
thinks he takes them off in the 





Laws Advocated by Railroad Unions i 
Prevented 23,000 Casualties, Says Hall 








| Rosenberger) 
|“O, K. Rum Blossom, start lying.” 





air to get his name in the papers. 


Chief of Bureau of Locomotive Inspection Declares Saving 
Of Life Was Accomplished Over Management Opposition 








Two Federal laws which or- 
ganized railroad labor secured 
over the bitter opposition of 
powerful carrier interests have 
saved at least 1,993 rail workers 
from death and 21,168 from seri- 
ous injury, John M. Hall, chief of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection, declared last week in a 
speech at Buffalo. 

One of these statutes required 
the installation of ash pans which 
could be cleaned without engine- 
men being forced to crawl be- 
neath the locomotive. The other 
is the Locomotive Inspection Act. 


Both were fought viciously by 
the carriers, just as today they 
are fighting against installing auto- 
matic power reverse gears in place 
of the deadly hand-operated me- 
chanisms which each year take a 
ghastly toll of broken legs, frac- 
tured arms, crushed skulls and lac- 
erated bodies of enginemen. And 
just as vehement a battle is being 
waged by the carriers against auto- 
matic stokers — another safety 
move instituted by organized la- 
bor. 

Explosions Reduced 

Hall, in his Buffalo speech, cited 
official figures to show that loco- 
motive boiler explosions have been 
reduced 90 per cent during the 25 
years that the Federal inspection 
law has been in force. 

But, he said, “it took the rail- 
road employees, principally the en- 
gine service men, years to con- 
vince Congress that some law gov- 
erning the inspection of locomo- 
tive boilers was necessary.” 

Hall told of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the-rail unions in 


| getting the Ash Pan law passed in 


1908. An average of 14 engine- 
men were being killed each year 
and 119 injured while under loco- 
motives cleaning these pans. Rail- 
road management spokesmen, who 
testified at Congressional hearings, 
“deplored” this slaughter but de- 


clared nothing could be done to 
stop it—that “the use of ash pans 
which could be cleaned without the 
necessity of going under the loco- 
motive was not practicable.” 
Stopped Slaughter 

The unions, however, succeeded 
in getting Congress to pass the 
law. And the installation of ash 
pans required by the measure com- 
pletely stopped the killings and 
maimings. 

The same kind of a fight was 
waged by the carriers for two 


years against boiler inspection 
legislation. It was finally passed, 
however, with the result, Hall 


pointed out, that boiler explosions 
are now rare. 

Before enactment of this law, 
the yearly toll from boiler explo- 
sions was close to 100 dead and 
about 1,000 injured. During the 
12 months ended June 30, 1936, 
the total deaths and injuries from 
this type of accident was 10 and 
97, respectively. 

Helped By Amendment 

In 1915, Hall explained, the un- 
ions sought to amend the inspec- 
tion law to include not only boilers 
but all parts of locomotives. 

“Similar to their procedure in 
the earlier hearings on the Boiler 
Inspection Act, the railroads vigor- 
ously opposed enactment of the 
proposed amendment,” Hall said. 

The amendment became law on 
March 4, 1915. Hall estimated 
that, as a result of its passage at 
least 64 deaths and 1,654 personal 
injuries have been prevented. 

In making these estimates, Hall 
took annual casualty figures which 
were available when the various 
measures were passed, multiplied 
them by the number of years the 
legislation has been in force and 
then subtracted the total casualties 
during the latter period. The re- 
sulting figure is the net saving in 
lives and injuries. 

It follows: Will history repeat 
itself in the air transport indus- 
try? 














Did discuss publishing his diary 
and he did say with the modesty 
we have learned to expect, “I 
can’t now, since Mary Astor has 
given this guy Kaufman so much 
publicity; after all twenty times is 
a goodly number.” 

Did have two engines quit over 
Cumberland, Maryland. Green 
light did burn brightly. Lil Abner 
(R. N. Read) did wobble while I 
did scream and holler over radio 
for succor, gas trucks and Gunja 
Din. Railroad track did look close 
and I did swear on Bible never 
again to fly so close to ridges 
which did look so forbidding. Did, 
after much yelling and screaming 
finally get Cleveland where Radio 
Dept. did, with the help of Boyd 
(I think) over Bellefonte, find out 
that I was in trouble. Finally like 
Goldilocks and the three bears I 
tried all the tanks and the last 
one was just my size and Lil Ab- 
ner and I did fly in the strato- 
sphere into PG. Thence to Cleve- 
land where I was met by the 
“Keeper of the Kennels” (W. S. 
and he did say, 


Which did hurt my feelings not a 

little. My old gray hairs entitle 

me to more respect than that, es- 

pecially since on_the seven seas I 

have been known as the Pillar of 

Truth and the Soul of Veracity. 
Air Lock? 

In unguarded moment did sug- 
gest “air lock” and he did with 
nasty sneer say, “Air lock, eh,” 
and I did, with usual self control 
and not wishing to engage in fisti- 
cuffs in public place, stick by my 
guns and Lil Abner and say, “Yeh 
Boss, air lock.” I was willing to 
let the matter lie, or lay, which- 
ever is correct. But no, came the 
dawn, and Operations did ask if I 
wanted to fly said craft and do for 
them a nice new air lock. Dawn 
being my time of meditation I re- 
plied, “No thank you.” They did 
insist and we did romp in the at- 





mosphere but for the life of me I 
could not make an air lock. Suf- 
fering such mental anguish we 
again returned to terra firma. 
And they did wish to discuss mat- 
ter further which was now most 
painful to me. But, no, adding 
insult to injury, the Keeper of the 
Kennels did construct a mechan- 
ism that looked to my simple mind 
a “Boeing gas system,” with glass 
jars and things along with wobble 
pump and did say, “Now, Admiral, 
do me one little air lock and the 
line is yours.” With tolerance 
born of years of patient dealings 
with my fellow man, I quietly 
bowed my head, stroked my long 
white beard and silently walked 
away. 
bos yy 

What pilot on the Western Divi- 
sion learned to fly while on the air 
line and in fact soloed an air line 
ship, with the help of his brother, 
and is now one of our best pilots’ 
Ask Leighton. He might be able to 
throw some light on the subject. 
What copilot turned in an expense 
account with Mr. and Mrs. on top 
of sheet? Maybe he forgot to say 
he was married when he applied 
for the job. Why does Copilot 
Misket, the boy wonder from 
Grand Rapids, steer clear of Fur- 
niture Capital on vacation or at 
least did? What pilot in Washing- 
ton seems to have taken a sudden 
interest in the Atlantic Ocean and 
spends a long time in Atlantic 
City looking at it? Also, why? 
Why does Jimmy Graham spend 
most, of his time in bed while on 
the layover in Cleveland? And 
who would have any use for a full 
length mirror? Who in the Traf- 
fic Department in Detroit is ex 
pecting a blessed event? What co- 
pilot did that car belong to seen 
in Hamtramek the other night? 
What pilot on Central is thinking 
of going to the West Coast—per- 
haps, and has a good pair of uni- 
form pants to sell? 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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ALPA’S ATTORNEY PRESENTS EVIDENCE TO POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 





(Continued from Page 1) 

“85 hours of flying shall con- 
stitute the monthly maximum for 
air pilots.” 

This decision was later written 
into the Air Mail Law which is 
now im full force and effect and 
applies directly to all air mail op- 
erators. 

The section of the law which 
causes the National Labor Board 
decision to be a mandatory pro- 
vision in all air mail contracts 
reads as follows: 

“Sec. 11. It shall be a condition 
upon the holding of any air mail 
contract that the rate of compen- 
sation and the working conditions 
and relations for all pilots and 
other employees of the holder of 
such contract shall conform to de- 
cisions heretofore or hereafter 
made by the National Labor Board 
or its successor in. authority, not- 
withstanding any limitation as to 
the period of its effectiveness in- 
cluded in any such decision here- 
tofore rendered. This section shall 
not be construed as restricting the 
right of any such employees by 
collective bargaining to obtain 
higher rates of compensation or 
more favorable working conditions 
and relations.” 

The air mail contract contains 
a provision which further clarifies 
this matter, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

10. The undersigned contractor 
further agrees that the rate of 
compensation and the working con- 
ditions and relations for ALL 
PILOTS, mechanics, and laborers 
employed by it shall conform to 
decisions of the National Labor 
Board. 

Copilots Included 

For some time the operators 
have been attempting to differen- 
tiate between first pilots and co- 
pilots in so far as “hours of serv- 


ice’ are concerned. The above 
quoted section of the law and the 
operators’ contract which says 


“ALL PILOTS” proves this con- 
tention without foundation or fact. 

In the face of all this North- 
west Airways, by requiring their 
pilots to fly more than 85 hours in 
any one month, forced the Pilots’ 
Association to have the matter 
brought to issue before the Post- 
naster General. 

A hearing was held before So- 
licitor Crowley of the Post Office 


Department on September. 28, 
10:00 a. m. The Air Line Pilots 
Association was represented by 
Lionel G. Thorsness, attorney, 


David L. Behncke, president, and 
Edward G. Hamilton, Washington 
representative. Northwest Airways 
was represented by Francis D. 
Butler, attorney. The Air Trans- 
port Association, intervener in be- 
half of Northwest Airways, was 
represented by Mr. Edgar S. Gor- 
rell, president, and, in an advisory 
capacity, Mr. Edward Paxton 
(formerly with the Coordinator’s 
office of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, now employed by the 
Air Transport Association). 
Gorrell Represented: 

The pilots did not know that the 
Air Transport Association was go- 
ing to be a participant in the hear- 
ing until Mr. Gorrell appeared. 
The Pilots’ Association questioned 
Mr. Gorrell’s authority for partici- 
pation and he stated that he was 
representing the following operat- 
ing companies: 

American Airlines, Inc. 

Braniff Airways, Inc. 

Central Airlines, Inc. 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines 

Delta Air Lines 

Eastern Air Lines 

Hanford Airlines, Inc. 

Inter-Island Airways, Ltd. 

National Airlines System 

National Airways, Inc. 

National Parks Airways, Inc. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

Pan American Airways, Inc. (an 
overseas member) 

Pennsylvania Airlines & Trans- 
port Co. 

Transcontinental 

Air, Inc. 
United Air Lines 
Varney Air Transport, Inc. (in 

process of election) 


& Western 














Western Air Express Corpora- 
tion 

Washington - Catalina Airline, 
Ltd. 


Up to this point the issue had 
been a violation of the 85-hour 
limitation between Northwest Air- 
lines and its pilots. However, it 
was now apparent that the Air 
Line Pilots Association, represent- 
ing the Northwest pilots, was not 
only facing the Northwest Air- 
lines, against whom the complaint 
was directed, but all of the op- 
erating companies in the United 
States. This indicated that in the 
future in any major controversy 
between pilots and air carrier, the 
pilots will not be facing the viola- 
tor alone. They will be facing the 
Air Transport Association, which 
includes all of the operators. Im- 
mediately, it also became evident 
that the outcome of this case be- 
tween Northwest Airlines and its 
pilots would be looked upon as a 
precedent by all of the operators. 
The working conditions which so 
vitally affect every air line pilot 
and copilot in this country were 
at stake. 

The pilots opened the proceed- 
ings by submitting evidence in 
support of their complaint and 
then presenting their argument. 

The evidence and argument, 
presented by Lionel G. Thorsness, 
attorney for The Air Line Pilots 
Association, is quoted: 

Answer to Northwest Airlines’ 
Memorandum to the Post Office 
Department on the Limits of 
Monthly Flying hours for Air Line 
Pilots and Copilots. 

(1) In the first paragraph of 
their memorandum, Northwest Air- 
lines states that the matters here 
at issue arise because of two let- 


ters received by them from the Air | 


Line Pilots Association dated June 
23, and August 4, 1936. How- 
ever, they do not refer to the let- 
ter previously sent by the Air Line 
Pilots Association to Northwest 
Airlines, dated May 22, 1936, by 
registered mail, a copy of which is 
attached hereto together with the 
signed return receipt, and marked 
Exhibit 1. This letter was not an- 
swered by Northwest Airlines. 
The matters here at issue are di- 
rectly concerned with this first let- 
ter. Northwest Airlines has failed 
to mention it in their memoran- 
dum. 

(2) Northwest Airlines admits 
flying their pilots and co-pilots 
more than 85 hours per month. 
They state that the effect of com- 
pliance with our letter of June 23, 
1936 (Exhibit 2), would be to 
“freeze” their operations at 100 
hours per month, and would be a 
violation of the Department of 
Commerce regulation which con- 
fines the 100 hour monthly limita- 
tion to four consecutive months. 
The following facts show this to 
be ridiculous and not a fact. 

Letters to Northwest Quoted 

(3) Our first letter to North- 
west Airlines dated May 22, 1936 
(Exhibit 1), unanswered by the 
Northwest Airlines and unmen- 
tioned in their memorandum, 
states as follows: 

“We have been reliably in- 
formed that some of your pilots 
and copilots are being required to 
exceed 85 flying hours a month. 
We sincerely hope that this is not 
true as it would constitute a vio- 
lation of the Air Mail Act, thus 
— your contract in jeopar- 


(4) Our second letter to 
Northwest Airlines dated June 
23, 1936 (Exhibit 2), states as 
follows: 

“In accordance with the fore- 
going section of law, we shall ex- 
pect you not to increase the hours 
of your pilots over the 85 hour 
limit * * * ” 

The “section of law’’ referred to 
in the above quotation (Section 6 
of Public 257, 69th Congress, 
amended by Public 442, 73d Con- 
gress), provides that employees 
shall give at least 30 days written 
notice of an intended change in 
agreements affecting rates of pay, 
rules, or working conditions, and 
provides for arrangements for con- 
ference. 

(5) Inasmuch as our letter of 
May 22, 1936 (Exhibit 1), clearly 
informed Northwest Airlines that 
their practice of flying their pilots 
over 85 hours per month was in 
violation of their air mail con- 
tracts (Exhibit 3), the Revision of 
Air Mail Laws (Exhibit 4), and 
the National Labor Board Scale 
(Exhibit 5), the flight limit pro- 
vided therein being 15 hours per 





month less than the 100 hour 
monthly maximum of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce flight ruling, it 
is obvious that compliance with 
their air mail contract, the Revis- 
ion of Air Mail Laws and the Na- 
tional Labor Board decision could 
not be a violation of Department 
of Commerce regulations. 
Charges of Complaint 

(6) The Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation in their letter of August 4, 
1936 (Exhibit 6), and in our com- 
plaint charge that the Northwest 
Airlines have: 

1. Violated its coritract with 
the United States Government to 
carry air mail; 

2. Violated section 13 of Air 
Mail Laws; and 

8. Violated decision 83 of the 
National Labor Board. 

(7) On pages 2 and 3 of the 
Northwest memorandum, the 
Northwest Airlines discuss various 
irrelevant matters intended as a 
smokescreen to confuse the issue 
which is a violation of the Nation- 
al Labor Board decision No. 83, 
and of the Air Mail Laws and 
their air mail contracts. 

(8) When no reply was re- 
ceived to our first letter to North- 
west Airlines, dated May 22, 
1936 (Exhibit 1), another attempt 
to negotiate with the company was 
made in our letter of June 23, 
1936 (Exhibit 2), under the pi- 
lots’ amendment to the Railway 
Labor Act. 

(9) In Northwest Airlines’ re- 
ply (Exhibit 7), they denied the 
applicability of this law at the 
present time and, inasmuch as a 
clear case of the violation of the 
air mail law existed, and inas- 
much as we had complied with the 
spirit of the Railway Labor Act in 
seeking to have the Northwest Air- 
lines discontinue their violations 
by direct negotiations, we elected 
to take the matter before the 
Postmaster General, which was 
our privilege and our duty. 

- Elapsed Time Explained 

(10) Northwest Airlines has 
pointed out that a considerable 
length of time elapsed between 
our letter of June 23, 1936 (Ex- 
hibit 2), Northwest Airlines’ re- 
ply of July 3, 1936 (Exhibit 7), 
our letter of August 4, 1936 (Ex- 
hibit 6), and our complaint to the 
Postmaster General. Northwest 
Airlines states that this interval 
was used by the Association to 
“cajole, foster, persuade, insist, 
and induce” the Northwest Air- 
lines pilots and copilots to support 
the complaint to the Postmaster 
General dated August 15, 1936. 


We refer the Post Office Depart- 


ment to the affidavits on existing 
operations conditions signed by 
the Northwest Airlines pilots and 
attached to our complaint to the 
Postmaster General. 

(11) The president of the pi- 
lots’ association and all repre- 
sentatives of the pilots’ association 
when traveling over Northwest 
Airlines, or any other air line, pay 
full transportation, thereby adding 
to the income of the company. 
We hope that this cash business is 
not objectionable on the part of 
the Northwest Airlines. 

(12) The facts leading up to 
the interviews of David L. Behncke 
with the pilots are as follows: 

When the Northwest Airlines 
pilots found that the company 
planned to violate the law by ex- 
ceeding the 85 hour monthly flight 
limitation, a large number of 
Northwest Airlines pilots met with 
the Northwest Airlines officials on 
or about May 12, 1936, at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, at which time the 


pilots protested to their officials| 


the company’s proposal to fly the 
pilots more than 85 hours per 
month. Up to this time, the Pi- 
lots Association had not been in- 
formed of the company’s inten- 
tions. The conference in question 
was between the Northwest Air- 
lines pilots and the Northwest Air- 
lines officials only. During this 
conference the Northwest Airlines 
pilots were bluntly informed by 
their officials that they would in 
the future be scheduled to fly over 
85 hours per month and up to 100 
hours per month. Following this 
arrogant stand, the Northwest Air- 
lines pilots brought the matter to 
the attention of the Air Line Pi- 
lots Association and requested 
that steps be taken immediately to 
enforce the air mail law. 

(13) The Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation took the position that 
before they would bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Post- 
master General that the individual 
pilots should sign an authorization 
authorizing the Association to take 
the matter up with the Postmaster 
General. The Association was in- 
formed by the pilots that the us- 
ual, customary and age-worn tac- 





tics had been applied by the com- 
pany officials, namely intimidation 
and coercion, in the event that 
they or any of them should make 
any effort to bring the violations 
by the company to the attention of 
the Postmaster General. 

(14) In certain instances it 
was necessary for the Association 
representative to explain to the 

ilots that they would not be pun- 
ished in their efforts to have the 
company cease violating the law. 
This will explain the so-called long 
intervals between letters and the 
delay in submitting the matter to 
the Postmaster General. 

“Pilots Satisfied,” Northwest 

(15) In the same section of 
their memorandum, the Northwest 
Airlines state that their pilots 
were well satisfied with the oper- 
ating practices and the policies of 
scheduling of the company. 

(16) When Mr. David L. 
Behncke interviewed the = he 
was informed by them that they 
were not satisfied and that they 
did not sanction violations of the 
85-hour limitation and that they 
expected the Association to aid 
them in stopping further viola- 
tions;: that they believed if they 
were required to fly more than 85 
hours that such a requirement 
would be illegal as well as unsafe. 

(17) That the Northwest Air- 
lines pilots are not satisfied with! 
the company’s policy of violating 
the 85 hour limitation and will not 
sanction such violations, is conclu- 
sively shown by the fact that the 
Northwest Airlines pilots have 
submitted their affidavits, and 
these affidavits are attached as ex- 
hibits to the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation’s complaint to the Post- 
master General dated August 15, 
1936. 

(18) Northwest Airlines refers 
on pages 4 and 5 of their answer 
to the Air Mail Act as amended. 
Section 13 of the Air Mail Act of 
1934 and Section 11 of the amend- 
ed Act of 1935 are two different 
matters. Northwest Airlines on 
page 4 of their answer would seek 
to show that there had been very 
little change in the amended sec- 
tion on pilots’ wages and working 
conditions. They further state on 
the same page that Section 12 and 
Section 13 are inseparable com- 
panion sections. The present Air 
Mail Law has many sections, each 
referring to separate functions. 
Section 12 has to do with maxi- 
mum flying hours as a safety regu- | 
lation. Section 13 has to do with 
pilots’ wages and working hours. 
Amended Section 13 Quoted 
(19) Referring to the attempt) 
on the part of Northwest Airlines 
to minimize the distinction be- 
tween Section 13 of the first Air 
Mail law and amended Section 13 
of the present Air Mail Law, this 
is to becloud the issue involved. 
As a matter of fact, there is a vast 
difference between these two sec- 
tions, amounting to a desire and 
intent on the part of Congress to 
eliminate certain evils arising out 
of the wording of Section 13 of 
the original Air Mail Act, which is 
quoted: 

“Tt shall be a condition upon the 





awarding or extending and the| 
holding of any air-mail contract | 
that the rate of compensation and 
the working conditions and rela-| 
tions for all pilots, mechanics, and | 
laborers employed by the holder | 
of such contract shall conform to 
decisions of the National Labor | 
Board. This section shall not be} 
construed as restricting the right' 
of collective bargaining on the| 
part of any such employees.” 

This part of Section 13 was}! 
amended by Congress and now 
reads as follows: 

“Tt shall be a condition upon the 
holding of any airmail contract 
that the rate of compensation and 
the working conditions and rela- 
tions for all pilots and other em- 
ployees of the holder of such con- 
tract shall conform to decisions 
heretofore or hereafter made by 
the National Labor Board, or its 
successor in authority, notwith- 
standing any limitation as to the 
period of its effectiveness included 
in any such decision heretofore 
rendered. This section shall not 
be construed as restricting the 
right of any such employees by 
collective bargaining to obtain 
higher rates of compensaiion or 
more favorable working conditions 
and relations.” 

' (20) The original intent of 
Congress when incorporating the 
Labor Board Decision into Air 
Mail Law, was to make the Na- 
tional Labor Board Decision a 
mandatory “wage and working 
conditions standard.” Immediate- 
ly after the first Air Mail Law 
went into effect, certain operators 





attempted by various means to 





evade compliance with the Nation- 
al Labor Board Decision No. 83 by 
taking the position that they had 
the right under Section 13 before 
it was amended to enter into col- 
lective bargaining agreements with 
their pilots to pay less than the 
amount stipulated in the Labor 
Board Decision. These attempts 
on the part of certain of the oper- 
ators were carried on in the usual 
manner by organizing company 
unions and attempting to force 
their pilots into misleading agree- 
ments which appeared beneficial 
but in reality resulted in a reduc- 
tion in wages below the e 
specified in the National Labor 
Board Decision No. 83. This re- 
sulted ‘in a great deal of contro- 
versy between the pilots and cer- 
tain of the operating companies. 
This issue was raised in the Long 
& Harman case before this tribun- 
al. As a result of these contro- 
versies, the Association suggested 
to Congress an amendment that 
would clarify the intention of 
Congress. Section 13 was amend- 
ed as suggested: 

“THIS SECTION SHALL NOT 
BE CONSTRUED AS RESTRICT- 
ING THE RIGHT OF ANY SUCH 
EMPLOYEES BY COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING TO OBTAIN 
HIGHER RATES OF COMPEN- 
SATION OR MORE FAVOR- 
ABLE WORKING CONDITIONS 


| AND RELATIONS.” 


History of National Labor 
Board Decision No. 83 and How It 
Came to Be Incorporated in the 
Air Mail Laws. 

(21) In order to intelligently 
interpret Section 13 of air mail 
laws, one must realize that the Na- 
tional Labor Board Decision No. 
83 was a decision given in a na- 
tional controversy which existed 
between a great majority of all 
the pilots and co-pilots flying air 
mail and all of the major operat- 
ing companies carrying air mail. 
The issues involved in that con- 
troversy were (a) scale of wages, 
(b) working conditions which in- 
cluded hours of service. Both 
sides of the controversy were very 
well represented and presented 
their evidence and arguments. 

(22) After a number of hear- 
ings before the Labor Board and 
after reference to a Fact-finding 
Committee for the purpose of tak- 
ing evidence, this Decision No. 83 
was rendered and decided those 
issues, 

(23) Therefore, when Con- 
gress incorporated that decision 
into the revised air mail laws it 
did so for the purpose of fixing a 
minimum wage scale for pilots and 
copilots and a maximum number 
of working hours for pilots and 
copilots. 

(24) In order for any company 
to carry air mail under the law it 
must sign a contract which con- 
tract has incorporated into it this 
provision of the law. The com- 
pany agrees with the United States 
government that it will maintain 
at least the standard of working 
conditions outlined in Decision No. 
83. Congress was pioneering in 
this kind of legislation. There are 
few if any precedents. As with 


e| all new legislation, those who dis- 


like it either seek to have it de- 
clared unconstitutional or seek to 
destroy its effectivenes:. One of 
the attacks has heretofore been 
related, (Page 8, paragraph 21). 
The latest attack is the one in- 
volved in this case. 

(25) Until the law is inter- 
preted in such a way that it will 
be unprofitable to seek to destroy 
its effectiveness, many similar at- 
tacks will follow. 

(26) That Congress intended 
to establish a minimum standard 
of working conditions is clearly 
indicated because the act provides, 
“That the holder of such contracts 
shall conform to the decisions 
heretofore or hereafter made by 
the National Labor Board or its 
successor in authority.” Note, 
“decisions heretofore made or 
hereafter made.” This part of the 
act read in conjunction with an- 
other part of the same section 
which reads as follows: “This 
section shall not be construed as 
restricting the right of any such 
employees by collective bargaining 
to obtain higher rates of compen- 
sation or more favorable working 
conditions or relations.” So that, 
if the pilots by collective bargain- 
ing are successful in obtaining a 
higher wage scale and a req 
ment for less working hours by 
way of a Labor Board decision or 
some other tribunal which may be 
a successor to the National Labor 
Board, such higher scale and 
improved working conditions auto- 
matically become a part of the 
operator’s air mail contract and 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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the operator is required to comply 
with such decision. 

Sec. 12—Safety Regulation 

(27) It is true that Section 12 
is also a part of the revised air 
mail laws but does not nullify the 
effect of Section 13. 

(28) The Secretary of Com- 
merce under Section 12, it is true, 
has prescribed one hundred hours 
as the maximum safety limit of 
flying hours for pilots. The regu- 
lation however does not require 
pilots to fly one hundred hours, 
nor does it require the operators 
to pay pilots for one hundred 
hours’ flying. The language in 
the act is, “the maximum number 
of hours.” ; 6d 

(29) Amended Section 13 is 
not in conflict with Section 12 be-| 
cause it permits pilots and copilots 
by collective bargaining to obtain 
better working conditions and a 
higher scale of wages. Section 12 
can only be interpreted as a maxi- 
mum limitation. It is a provision 
for a safety regulation. : 

30) By way of illustration, 
let us assume that the National La- 
bor Board Decision No. 83 had 
not been written; that the pilots 
and co-pilots were bargaining col- 
lectively on the subject of maxi- 
mum working hours; that on the 
subject of working hours the pilots 
and copilots were not successful in | 
their bargaining; that the operat- 
ors decided to require their pilots 
to fly 120 hours per month. Then, 
in that event, even though the pi- 
lots were not successful in their 
efforts to bargain collectively, yet 
they could not be required to fly 
more than 100 ~~ because of 
0 





the Department Commerce 
safety regulation. 

(30a) Let us assume the con- 
verse, that is, the pilots and co- 
pilots were bargaining collectively 
and were successful on the subject 
of maximum working hours. Let 
us assume further that the result-| 
ing agreement would be the maxi-| 
mum of 75 hour: and a decision 
rendered accordingly. Under Sec- 
tion 13 the operator or operators 
would be required to immediately | 
comply with the decision. It 
would be a decision within the) 
meaning of that part of Section 
13 which reads as follows: 

“That the holder of such con- 
tracts shall conform to the decis-| 
ions heretofore or hereafter made 
by the National Labor Board or its | 
successor in authority.” ; 
The decision would not conflict | 
with Section 12 or the regulation | 
of the Department of Commerce 
of 100 hours because that is a 
safety regulation. 

Collective Bargaining, Mockery | 

(31) If the interpretation of| 
the air mail laws made by the| 
Northwest Airlines be accepted, it 
would necessarily follow that the| 
right of collective bargaining giv-| 
en to the pilots would be destroyed | 
because if they did bargain collec- | 
tively a regulation could be issued | 
by the Department of Commerce | 
which would destroy the effect of | 
any decision. Bargaining collec-| 
tively under those circumstances, | 
where the results are destroyed is 
a mockery. 

(32) The interpretation of the} 
amended Section 13 suggested by | 
the Northwest Airlines could not 
be given for reasons which are 
obvious. 

(33) The interpretation of the 
Northwest Airlines placed on the 
provision giving the Secretary of 
Commerce power to regulate maxi- 
mum fiying hours is interesting, 
but it is not an answer to the al- 
legations contained in our com- 
plaint to the effect that they are 
violating their contracts, the 
law and Decision No. 83 of 
the National Labor Board. With 
reference to the flying hours, re- 
spondents seek to answer our 
charge of violation of the law and 
their contract by interpreting a 
rovision of the law which has no 
earing on the subject. 

(34) The policy, or program, 
that has distinguished the present 
administration from all other ad- 
ministrations throughout the his- 
tory of our country is the effort on 
its part to give employees the right 
of collective bargaining. If this 
tribunal should accept the inter- 
pretation of the air mail laws 
made by the Northwest Airlines, it 
would be contrary to the policy 
and program that has so distin- 
guished the present administration. 
t would, in effect, destroy the re- 
sults of collective bargaining by 
the air line pilots and copilots; it 
would. destroy the fruits of their 


ie Further, if this tribunal 
should accept the in tion of 
the Northwest Airlines, there 





| and their contract. 





could be no such thing as collec- 
tive bargaining for better working 
conditions by the pilots, or if there 
could be, it would be of no avail 
because once having won rights by 
collective bargaining, such rights 
so won could be nullified. 

(36) The Northwest Airlines 
have and are now violating the 


law and their contract by making} 


effective a company order requir- 


ing their pilots and copilots to fly} 
more than 85 hours in any one} 





month. This is an arbitrary and| 


brazen defiance of Congress and| cinnt ha-tiven alfett. 


the Postmaster General. North- 


west Airlines in effect are now be-| 


fore this tribunal stating they do| duce results not contemplated by 


not have to comply with the law 
They are now 
asking this honorable tribunal to 
sanction this company order of 


| defiance. 


a OK % a a8 
National Labor Board Proceedings 

(39) That, at the time the Na- 
tional Labor Board was consider- 
ing the issues which resulted in 
Decision No. 83, working condi- 
tions and wages were being delib- 
erated on, there can be no doubt. 
We call your attention to the fact 
that the scale of wages is based 
on working hours. The two are 
inseparable. When the decision 
was rendered, we find that the 
first section of the decision states, 
“85 hours of flying shall consti- 
tute the monthly maximum for air 
pilots.” The preamble to the de- 
cision, you will note, reads as fol- 
lows, “The industry is on the 
threshold of technological im- 
provement which will greatly ac- 
celerate speed of airplane travel, 
and which may result in some 
technological unemployment.” Af- 
ter examination of the transcript 
of the record before the National 
Labor Board and after an exam- 
ination of the pleadings before the 
National Labor Board, we find 
that wages and working hours 
were really the only two issues, 
so that any reférence to working 
conditions in relation to Decision 
No. 83 must refer to working 
hours. We find the decision re- 
ferred to in two parts, wages and 
working conditions. There being 
only two matters before the Na- 
tional Labor Board, it must follow 
that working hours would be in- 
cluded in “working conditions.” 
The National Labor Board was 
eminently correct in May of 1934 
when they stated, “The industry is 
on the threshhold of technological 
improvement which will greatly 
accelerate the speed of airplane 
travel.” We have prepared a 
memorandum concerning cruising 
speed of equipment used by the 
Northwest Airlines between the 
years of 1928 and 1935, inclusive, 
which we have marked Exhibit No. 
10. Upon examination of this 
Exhibit, you will find that the 
cruising speed has practically dou- 
bled between 1928 and 1935. In 
other words, the Northwest Air- 
lines at the present time are fly- 
ing more than twice as many miles 
in a given length of time than 
they flew in 1928. It should be 
remembered that the Post Office 
Department pays Northwest Air- 
lines on the basis of miles flown. 
Consequently, the increased cruis- 
ing speed of the company’s equip- 
ment may increase the company’s 
income in proportion to the in- 
creased cruising speed. 


Pay and Hours, Inseparable 

(40) A limitation on the 
amount of services to be per- 
formed, express or implied, is a 
necessary and inseparable part of 
any pay scale, a fact which is so 
self-evident as to be worthy of ju- 
dicial notice. For example, under 
the N. R. A. hours and pay were 
always considered together. 


(41) The inseparability of 


hours and pay is equally true of | 


the Decision of the National La- 
bor Board with respect to pilots. 
The Labor Board spent consider- 
able time and effort in creating a 


very complex pay formula, consist- | 


ing of a base pay, hourly rates 
graduated according to speed, and 
mileage rates graduated according 
to gross monthly mileage. 


This | 
complicated system of pay was ex-| 


pressly intended to apply to a spe-| 


cific working condition, namely an 
85-hour month. If this working 
condition be altered, the pay scale 
assumes a new meaning and pro- 
duces entirely different results. 
(42) At the time the Labor 
Board decision was rendered, the 
safety regulation in effect was 110 
hours per month, 25 hours more 
than the figure named by the La- 
bor Board, or in dollars and cents 
approximately $125 per month 
more income for each first pilot. 
On the other hand, were the 110 
hours in effect, the airlines would 





save a considerable amount 
through the need for fewer pilots. 
This is the very essence of the 
problem which confronted the La- 
bor Board, and which it solved in 
the only possible way it could, 
naming a pay scale and the condi- 
tions under which that scale should 
be applied. 

(43) It follows, therefore, 
that even had section 13 of the 
Air Mail Act been silent as to 
working conditions, the 85 hour 
limitation would still be an insep- 
arable part of the pay scale that 
Otherwise, 
under any other conditions or cir- 
cumstances, the scale would pro- 


the National Labor Board, nor by 
Congress. An increase over the 
85 hours would result in the tech- 
nological unemployment referred 
to in the Labor Board decision 
and which the Labor Board sought 
to prevent. 

Following the evidence and ar- 
gument of the Pilots’ Association, 
the Northwest Airlines responded. 


| 
} 


| 





After Northwest had put in their | 


case, we were then ready for a de- 


cision from Solicitor Crowley. At| 


this point, without any notice to 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
Mr. Gorrell addressed Solicitor 
Crowley and requested permission 
to intervene and present the opin- 
ion and argument of the 
Transport Association. 

Mr. Gorrell presented volumin- 
ous arguments which, when brief- 
ed down, meant only one thing 
and that was that the Air Trans- 
port Association was attempting 
in effect to nullify the 85-hour 
limitation and substitute therefore 
the 100-hour maximum safety 
limitation of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The pilots made it clear that in 
their opinion the issue of this hear- 
ing (hours of service of air line 
pilots) was not in conflict with the 
safety regulation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The position 
was taken by the pilots that the 








The Pilots Association has always 
contended and does now contend 
that the only way to insure proper 
working conditions and fair meth- 
ods of computing pilots’ pay is to 
have a definite monthly limitation 
on hours of service. AVERAGE 
figures are vague, indefinite and 
easily misconstrued. It is easy to 
understand why the operators 
would advocate AVERAGE fig- 
ures. However, the pilots realize 
that unless a man knows definitely 
the number of hours of service to 
be required in a certain period, his 
employment contract is inadequate 
and does not truly represent his 
working conditions. 

The pilots’ position is that in 
any method of scheduling, in any 
one month, the 85-hour limitation 
cannot be violated. 


Dr. Whitehead Said: | 
It should be remembered that | 





| proper working conditions are very | 
|necessary to the maintenance of | 


the high physical standards of the | 
air line pilot. In this regard, Dr. | 
Whitehead, Chief, Medical Section, | 
Bureau of Air Commerce, and | 


| one of the highest official author- | 


| ities 


Air | 


on air medicine in _ this 
country today, had the following | 
to say: | 

“Following a conference with | 


| the Air Line Pilots Association and | 
|the National Labor Relations | 


Board which controls the jurisdic- | 
tion over compensation and work- | 
ing conditions of companies, op- | 
erating in interstate commerce, 
this Board concluded that 85 hours | 
monthly limitation should be plac- | 
ed on all the present air line com- | 
panies carrying mail. Thus, when | 
the Operating Manager of the air | 
lines saw that some pilot was ap- | 
proaching the 85-hour limitation, | 
he would not send this pilot out on | 
any more runs but would use a. 
pilot who had considerable less | 


| time in the air for the month in 


hours of service and the safety | 
regulation are two vastly different | 


things and one is not in conflict 
with the other. 
stantiated their contention by the 
fact that it would be next to im- 


possible to fix wages for air line | 


pilots before first fixing the hours 
of service. 


Board in their Decision No. 83, 


first fixed the hours of service for | 


air line pilots regardless of their 


The National Labor | 


classification and then fixed the | 
rate of pay and method of compu- | 
| flower for their buttonhole every | 


tation. 

The Pilots’ 
contended that if Mr. Gorrell’s ar- 
guments were sound there could 
be no effective collective bargain- 
ing,, remembering that Section 11 
of the revised Air Mail Law reads 
in part as follows: 

“This section shall not be con- 


Association further | 


strued as restricting the right of | 


any such employees by collective 
bargaining to obtain higher rates 
of compensation. or more favor- 
able working conditions and rela- 
tions.” 

The pilots pointed out that no 
matter how much collective bar- 
gaining is indulged in if the re- 
sults are to be destroyed by a De- 
partment of Commerce safety rul- 
ing, then collective bargaining is a 
mere mockery. 

Excerpts From Record Quoted 

Because the transcript of the 
proceedings in this case before the 
Post Office Department are so 
voluminous, it is impossible to in- 
clude the entire report in this ar- 
ticle. However, so that our mem- 
bers may have some idea as to 
what took place, we are quoting 
excerpts from the record, the So- 
licitor’s opinion which is favorable 
to the pilots, and interpretations. 

Page 48, Mr. Butler, (attorney 
for Northwest) : 

“So it seems something like a 
tempest in a teapot to me. The 
Complainant says we should not 
fly any pilot more than 85 hours 
per month. We admit we have a 
limitation and we are abiding by 
that limitation; and these bulletins 
will show that it is 85 hours a 
month on the average.” 

Ever since the subject of pilots’ 
hours of service has been an issue, 
the operators have been strong for 
the AVERAGE figure proposition. 


| 


question. 
“IF THE LIMITATION IS EN- | 
FORCED IN ALL CASES, IT IS} 


|IN AVIATION.” 


Butler Illustrates 
Page 51, Mr. Butler, (attorney | 
for Northwest) : 
“But should we go out and make | 
an agreement with our pilots and | 
say, ‘““We will fly you 50 hours a| 
month,” that agreement is binding | 
on us. If we should agree with | 
them that we will give them al 


morning, obviously that is binding. | 
The collective bargaining agree- | 
ment is perfectly good, and yet | 
obviously the Labor Relations | 
Board cannot compel us to give | 
our pilots a flower for their but-| 
tonholes every morning. It does 
not follow that if the National 
Labor Relations Board cannot fix 
maximum. hours we cannot fix 
them.” 

This is a very catchy little illus- | 


| tration. However, had Mr. Butler 
| stated that if collective bargaining 


| 





agreements were made within the 
85 working hour limitation set by 
the National Labor Board such 
agreements were binding, he would 
have been correct. Mr. Butler 
seems to have overlooked the fact 
that the 85-hour limitation in the 
Air Mail Law is a MAXIMUM 
hours of service limitation and 
collective bargaining agreements 
cannot exceed this maximum. 

Page 55, Mr. Thorsness, (attor- 
ney for ALPA): 

“Tf you will refer to the Na- 
tional Labor Board proceedings 
and inform yourself you will know 
that the pilots were contending for 
80 hours, the operators for 90 
hours, and a compromise was made 
by the National Labor Board on 
85 hours.” 

Vidal Quoted by Crowley 

Solocitor Crowley: 

“The Department of Commerce 
published its bulletin on Septem- 
ber 14, referring to “New Regula- 
tions Governing Maximum Flying 
Hours for First Pilots on Sched- 
uled Air Lines Announced,” and 
the Director of the Bureau, Mr. 
Vidal, said this: 


OUR CONNECTION WITH 
THE MATTER OF MAXIMUM 


| of 


|entrusting the determination 





FLYING HOURS IS CONCERN.- 


ED SOLELY WITH PUBLIC 
SAFETY AND HAS NOTHING 
WHATEVER TO DO WITH La. 
BOR AND PERSONNEL PROB. 
LEMS. CONGRESS AT THE 
LAST SESSION AUTHORIZED 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COm. 
MERCE TO REGULATE THE 
AIR LINES FROM A STAND. 
POINT OF SAFETY. 


“If that be true, do you not be- 
lieve as a lawyer, Mr. Butler, that 
you can reconcile these two sec- 
tions—Section 12 authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce to pre- 
scribe maximum flying hours from 
the standpoint of safety, with Sec. 
tion 13 which fixes a definite 
maximum under the Labor Board 
decision which in itself prescribes 
certain maximum flying hours and 
certain wages?’ 

Mr. Butler, (attorney for North- 
west): 

“No; I do not think so.” 


Crowley Reads Sec. 13 
Page 56-57, Solicitor Crowley: 
“T would like to read Section 13 

of the Act of 1984 (reading) : 
“It shall be a condition upon the 
wording or extending and the hold- 
ing of any air mail contract that 
the rate of compensation and the 


| working conditions and relations 


for all pilots, mechanics, and |a- 
borers employed by the holder of 
said contract shall conform to de- 
cisions of the National Labor 
Board. This section shall not be 
construed as restricting the right 
collective bargaining on the 
part of any such employees.” 

“It was changed by the act we 
have before us now and under 
which we are now operating, as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding any limitation 
as to the period of its effective- 


| ness included in any such decision 


heretofore rendered. 

“Leaving it clear that Congress 
intended to pass a law which 
would continue in effect a prior 
decision of the National Labor 
Board.” 

D. O. C. Should Fix Hours, Gorrell 

Page 76-77, Mr. Gorrell, (Air 
Transport Association) : 

“The Congressional wisdom in 
of 
maximum flying hours to the De- 
partment of Commerce rather than 
to a general labor tribunal is 
manifest, for no Government 
agency except the Department of 
Commerce has the personnel, or- 
ganization, equipment, or informa- 
tion requisite for determining the 
limits which should apply to pilots’ 
flight hours.” 

Mr. Gorrell’s above statement 
shows conclusively that the Air 
Transport Association contends 
that the Secretary of Commerce 
has the right to fix the working 
hours of all pilots employed by air 


operating companies. 


Thorsness Questions Gorrell 

Page 93-94. 

Mr. Thorsness: ‘Had this mat- 
ter been submitted to all of the 
operators for their individual con- 
sideration, for authorization?” 

Mr. Gorrell: “No, because our 
association authorizes the directors 
to handle matters of this kind. 
When I heard that the matter was 
coming up, I wired the directors, 
and they wired me permission to 
appear here.” 

Mr. Thorsness: “In other words, 
the individual operators may or 
may not know of your presence 
here, or do they all know about 
it?” 

Mr. Gorrell: “The membership 
outside of the directors does not 
know about it. They will know 
when I get around to it, but the 
directors have the power to act for 
the Association in general matters 
of this kind.” 

Mr. Thorsness: “Have they au- 
thorized you to take the position 
you have taken in making your ar- 
gument?” 

Mr. Gorrell: “Yes, they have au- 
thorized me to appear for the As- 
saciation. They have authorized me 
to use my own judgment.” . 

Mr. Thorsness: “In other words, 
they do not know what position 
you have taken?” 

Mr. Gorrell: ‘No, I have not 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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Hamilton Quotes 


From the Record 


(Continued from Page 6) 
had time to talk with them.” 





Mr. Thorsness: ‘So, they may 
not confirm this action?” 

Mr. Gorrell: “I am sure they 
will. I have seen them often 


enough in the last few months to 
know their opinion on a number 
of subjects, and this happens to be 
one of them.” 

Mr. Thorsness: “It is your opin- 
ion that each one of them will au- 


thorize this action you have 
taken?” 

Mr. Gorrell: “I am quite sure 
ot it:*" 


Mr. Thorsness: “Did they au- 
thorize you to intervene without 
giving your opponent any notice?” 

Mr. Butler: ‘Mr. Solicitor, do 
we have to go through all of this?” 

Mr. Thorsness: “I just want to 
know what his attitude is. He is 
here without notice.” 

The foregoing questions and an- 
swers explain the presence of Mr. 
Gorrell and the fact that he not 
only represented Northwest but all 
other operators as well. 

Butler Challenged 

Page 103. 

Mr. Gorrell: “If your Honor 
please, I did not argue the facts 
as to how many hours they were 
flying; I just kept out of that en- 
i I argued on my conception 
of the law.” 

Mr. Thorsness: “You referred 
to the facts, however. With refer- 
ence to the working out of the 
100-hour-a-month limitation, we 
prepared a memorandum showing 
that it would be possible under the 
Department of Commerce Safety 


Regulation to fly 999.58 hours in 
10 months’ time to come within 

1000-hour yearly limitation. 
In other words, it would be pos- 
sible—I am not saying it would be 


done—but it would be possible to 
work 1000 hours in 10 months and 
then lay the men off.” 

Mr. Butler: “Just a minute. It 
is not possible under the regula- 
tions that the Department of Com- 
merce makes.” 

Mr. Thorsness: ‘‘We say it is, 
and here is a document which I 
challenge you to correct.” 

ALPA Fact-Finding Brief 

Page 113-114. 

Solicitor Crowley: “The record 
you are reading from is a part of 
the Labor Board records?” 

Mr. Butler: ““What he is reading 
from, Mr. Solicitor, now is his own 
brief before the Labor Board.” 

Mr. Thorsness: “From which 
you quoted.” 

Solicitor Crowley: ““‘We can de- 
cide after hearing it whether it is 
admissible or not.” 

Mr. Butler: “That is what I 
understood. I have no objection to 
their reading their own brief, if 
we understand what it is.” 

Mr. Hamilton: “It is entitled 
“Outline of Pilots’ Views on Pay 
Working Conditions To Be 
Discussed Before The Fact-Finding 
Committee.” The introduction 


rec 


and 


“The purpose of the fact-finding 
committee, as I see it, is to collect 
the facts pertaining to pay and 
working conditions from both 
sides, analyze them and make a 
report and recommendation to the 
National Labor Board, copies of 
which are to go to all of the com- 
panies involved and the pilots 
prior to the final hearing before 
the National Labor Board. It 
seems to me that a great deal of 
time and effort will be saved if we 
first state the problem in its sim- 
plest form, and then bring out the 
arguments pro and con, with the 
idea of reaching an agreement. 
As I see it, there are three separ- 
ate problems before us: 

“(1) The maximum amount of 
services to be performed by each 
pilot in a given time. 

“(2) The basis or system of 
paying. 

“(3) The amount of pay or 
value of the services. It is clear 
that the amount of pay should be 
the last to be considered, because, 
until the amount of services and 
method of paying is determined, 
there is no basis for determining 
the value of the services.” 





The above clearly establishes| fore the National Labor Board 
the fact that the issues before the| were and on what issues the Na- 
National Labor Board were hours | tional Labor Board gave its de- 
of service and wages of air line, cision. Congress, having this 
pilots. ; knowledge, incorporated Decision 

Before Mead Committee | No. 83 into the Air Mail Law be- 

Page 116, Mr. Hamilton (ALP A | cause it intended that this decision 

representative) : | should be made effective in the 


“On page 77 of the hearing be-| future. 
fore the Mead Committee, Mr. | Personal Feeling Should Not Exist 
Behncke testified as follows: | Page 124, Solicitor Crowley: 

“I might add in connection with; “I might say here that I cannot 
the subject of pay that the Na-| conceive of any air line doing any- 
tional Labor Board is making on) thing so reprehensible as to cause 
extensive study of that subject} 4 pilot not to be permitted to seek 
and expects to bring forth a de-| justice at the hands of duly con- 
cision in the immediate future as! Stituted authorities. I want to) 
to the hours and pay of air line! Say, also that I think the Air Line 
pilots. That Board has been study-| Pilots Association has been very 
ing the matter three or four) Zealous in the presentation of the| pants of the hearing by rendering 
months. A Fact-finding commit-| questions that affect the personnel) an opinion from the bench. Fre- 
tee, of which I was a member,| Of the alr lines and the members} quently at hearings of this nature, 
was appointed, and we have sub-| of their association. I do not| the tribunal takes the case under 
mitted a report.” | think they are to be censured in| advisement and later renders a 

This indicates that the authors) 42y manner for their zeal in pre- 


| : ‘ | decision. 
of the Air Mail Law were well in-| senting these questions. | The opinion of the Solicitor fol- 
formed as to what the issues be- 


“TI think that ultimately the lows: 


OPINION OF THE SOLICITOR | 


| 

Solicitor Crowley: Gentlemen, I think in view of the argument that has developed here, this case | 

ought to be disposed of right now rather than follow the usual course of being taken under consideration | 
and advisement. I think it can with better understanding on the part of all the parties, and it should be. | 
This is a petition filed here by the Air Line Pilots Association, alleging violation of the air mail 
contract held by Northwest Airlines, Inc., and Section 13 of the Air Mail Act. | 
The contract provides in paragraph 11 as follows: 


“The undersigned contractor further agrees that the rate of compensation and the working con- | 
ditions and relations for all pilots, mechanics, and laborers employed by it shall conform to decisions of | 
the National Labor Board: Provided, that this agreement shall not be construed as restricting the right of | 
collective bargaining on the part of its employees.” | 

Section 13 of the Air Mail Act provides: 


“It shall be a condition upon the holding of any air-mail contract that the rate of compensation | 
and the working conditions and relations for all pilots and other employees of the holder of such contract | 
shall conform to decisions heretofore or hereafter made by the National Labor Board, or its successor in | 
authority, notwithstanding any limitation as to the period of its effectiveness included in any such deci- | 
sion heretofore rendered. This section shall not be construed as restricting the right of any such em- | 
ployees by collective bargaining to obtain higher rates of compensation or more favorable working condi- | 
tions and relations.” | 

The petitioners pray that the Postmaster General cancel the air mail contract held by Northwest) 
Airlines, Inc., because of violation of this contract and because of the violation of the National Labor | 
Board Decision No. 83 and Section 13 of the Air Mail Act. 

They further pray that in the event the contract is not cancelled, the Postmaster General require 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., to comply with the law and the air mail contract entered into with the United | 
States Government, and to comply with National Labor Board Decision No. 83. 

The Northwest Airlines, Inc., contend that under Section 12 of the Air Mail Act and the regula-| 
tions of the Department of Commerce promulgated under the authority of that section it is not violation | 
of the law to fly pilots in excess of 85 hours a month. Section 12 reads: 

“The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to prescribe the maximum flying hours of 
pilots on air-mail lines, and safe operation methods on such lines, and is further authorized to approve | 
agreements between air-mail operating companies and their pilots and mechanics for retirement benefits 
to such pilots and mechanics. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to prescribe all necessary regu- 
lations to carry out the provisions of this section and section 11 of this Act.” 

The said Section 11 relates to other matters. 


The facts are not in dispute. The records of the Post Office Department, schedules furnished by 
the operators, and affidavits furnished by the Pilots’ Association show that for several months prior to 
September 1 a number of the pilots and co-pilots had flown in excess of the rate of 85 hours per month. 
This evidence is undisputed. 

The principal question that we have before us is one of law and also what action the Post Office 
Department should take, if any. I might say at this time that the evidence shows that the practice of 
flying pilots in excess of 85 hours in a month was stopped on the first day of September. Also, it is my 
belief that the contractor, Northwest Airlines, Inc., had not willfully intended to violate Section 13. Be- 
lieving that, I cannot, of course, recommend to the Postmaster General or to the Second Assistant Post- 
master General cancellation of the contract. 

We might say that even with that question el'minated the matter becomes moot. It is, in a sense, 
because there is not any present violation of the law, if the contentions of the petitioner are correct. 
However, we have a problem here which is bound to come up from time to time, and in practice it may be 
resumed by the Northwest Airlines, so I do not think it could do any harm to reason the question out a 
little bit with the hope that, if it is necessary, at the next session of Congress some clarifying legislation 
may be enacted in order that there will not be any necessity for appearing before the Post Office Depart- 
ment with complaints of this kind. 


A law dealing with a subject of this kind ought to be so specific and clear that there would be no 
reason for misunderstanding between pilots trying to do a good job for their air line and their employer. 


joint efforts of the Pilots’ Asso- 
ciation and the operators will re- 
sult in better service, more im- 
proved service, closer connections 
between the pilots and the operat- 
ors, better understanding, and will 
develop a higher sense of duty and 
loyalty on the part of the pilots. 

“As to the operators, they will 
-develop a sense of appreciation of | 
the value of the men who fly the 
planes. Misunderstandings will, 
of course, arise; but wherever pos- 
sible they ought to be settled, and 
there ought not to be any person- 
al feeling about it.” 

After all evidence had been 
submitted by both sides, Solicitor 
Crowley surprised the _partici- 








JAMES MEAD 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of opinions within the industry, 
segregating the good from the bad, 
always with the view of sponsoring 
legislation that will benefit the ma- 
jority. Such a monumental task, 
which is heightened by the neces- 
sity for treading unbeaten paths, 
calls for exceptional ability, judg- 
ment, integrity, leadership, media- 
tion at times, and a knowledge of 
the industry. “Jim” has all of 
these qualities and more as is 
vouched by the results. 

The practices exposed by the 
Black committee and the can- 
eellation of the air mail con- 
tracts were the fruits of an- 
other era. To “Jim” Mead and 
Senator McKellar and their com- 
mittees fell the job of building 
anew on the ashes of yesterday. 
At this point “Jim’’ Mead again 
proved himself a consistent friend 
of labor by coming to the fore in 
the interest of the air workers and 
suggested a minimum wage section 
in the air mail laws then under 
consideration. This section was 
included in the final draft and we 
say without hesitation that this 
splendid piece of work alone is re- 
sponsible for saving the wages and 
working conditions of the Amer- 
ican air line pilot from complete 
chaos. 

As a result it was made possible 
to create and maintain the existing 
fair standards for the air line 
pilots of our country which have 
elevated them to the exemplary 
position they now hold in the field 
of air transportation. 

Remembering the important fac- 
tor the air line pilots of this coun- 
try constitute as a military reserve 
unit in case of national emergency, 
this alone is an achievement of in- 
estimable importance to the na- 
tion. 





Employees Protected 

The Black-McKellar bill was 
rushed through in 1934. In this 
bill there appeared for the first 
time adequate protection for the 
employees in the industry, and pro- 
vision for the fixing of fair air 
mail rates by the non-political In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
two very definite steps in the di- 
rection of square dealing, which 
had been conspicuously absent be- 
fore. ‘Subsequently, H. R. 6511 
followed with amendments intend- 
ed to round out the original bill 
by solving unforseen contingen- 
cies. 

The Alaskan Air Mail service 
was placed on a sounder footing 
by the passage of H. R. 5159 in 
1935. 

Aside from his official duties as 
chairman of the House Post Office 
Committee, Congressman Mead 
has exhibited an interest in other 
phases of air transportation. In 





Mr. Thorsness insists that there is not any conflict at all between these two sections of the law. 
He insists that the section authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to prescribe the maximum flying hours 
authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to prescribe a maximum of the flying hours from the standpoint o 
safety, regardless of what decisions the Labor Board or its successor in authority might hereinafter pro- 
vide. In other words, the Labor Board might come along, or its some new board—and auth- 
orize the flying of 120 or 130 hours a month. 


Nevertheless, the Department of Commerce under this section, he says, from a standpoint of 
safety could provide the maximum number of hours that they thought as a general rule an average pilot 
ought to be required to fly. That is Mr. Thorsness’ view, I believe, of Section 12. 

He very definitely insists, however, that Section 13 and the decision of the Labor Board present 
a different question entirely—an economic question—one that relates to the wages and to the working 
conditions of the pilot. He insists that the Labor Board had up for consideration there two questions 
and that one is very important to the other—that one question cannot be decided without deciding both. 

We have the decision of the National Labor Board in evidence here, together with other records, 
as a matter of fact, and it does show that there was something before that board for consideration besides 
the rate of pay for each pilot, and that the board attempted to reach a decision that involved something 
besides the rate of pay. 

A part of this opinion of the National Labor Board is that they have abandoned the method of 
computing pilot wages on the basis of mileage flown and, further that the aviation industry “is on the 
threshold of technological improvement which will greatly accelerate the speed of airplane travel and 
which may result in some technological unemployment. The increase of speed will either greatly increase 
the mileage covered by the pilots or materially reduce their monthly hours of employment. If the pilots 
were to fly in the future the same number of hours as in the past and were paid on the same monthly 
basis, their monthly earnings would be greatly increased. Similarly, were the mileage basis to be contin- 
ued and the hours of actual flying reduced, there would be no change in monthly earnings, notwithstand- 
ing the sharp reduction in monthly hours. In either event, the pilot would receive the chief benefits 
accruing from the new equipment. The hourly basis of payment, on the other hand, does not adequately 
compensate the pilots for the increased mileage with the added hazards incident thereto, and results in a 
sharp decrease of earnings in the event that new equipment reduces the employment opportunities of the 
pilots. It would seem advisable, therefore, to adopt a basis of pay under which both the company and the 
employees would share in the benefits accruing from the new equipment and bear the burdens that will 
attend its introduction in the beginning. Various bases of compensation were accordingly studied that 
promised to attain this objective, and a combination of both methods of payment was devised. The Board’s 
report summarizing these studies was submitted to the parties for their criticism and suggestions.” 

The Board then goes on and fixes a rate of pay based upon a consideration of the maximum month- 
ly hours to be flown. 

Its decision is stated in that way. 

“It is the decision of the National Labor Board on all the issues submitted that: 

“1, 85 hours of flying shall constitute the monthly maximum for air pilots.” 


Then, two other fix the rate of pay for the . Therefore, it seems that the Nation- 
al Labor Board ce: had at issue the number of hours that the 





rtainly had in mind the number of hours 


lots would be required to fly, in the fixing of their monthly tion or other compensation, whether 
rs Gc indi ae ex tha tole that fo telly ant tate ew ciao. 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 


| 1935 he introduced a bill to place 
|air personnel under the Railway 
| Labor Act, which was referred to 
the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee and ultimately 
passed. When the companion bill, 
introduced by Senator Black, made 
faster headway in the Senate, 
Mead withdrew his in order not to 
cause delay thus placing results 
ahead of personal credit which is 
indicative of his true character. 

In 1986, when the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Com- 
merce were in danger, he came to 
the rescue with a strong speech 
from the floor of the House plead- 
ing for adequate funds for Air 
Traffic Control. 

Safety Hearings 

Simultaneously with the Cope- 
land investigation on Air Safety, 
the Mead Committee held hearings 
of its own by authority of H. Res. 
844 introduced by Congressman 
Mead, its chairman. These hear- 
ings were conducted from time to 
time throughout 1936. As a re- 
sult, a number of bills have been 
introduced by members of this 
committee which will be studied 
next year. 

Among the bills affecting avia- 
tion which will receive considera- 
tion next year are the following: 

H. R. 11399 — Creating Army 
Reserve Unit for Air Line Pilots— 
by Mr. Mead. 7 oes 

H. R. 11952 — Amend Foreign 
(Continued on Page 8, Col, 1) 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
Air Mail Act to provide protection 
to employees—by Mr. Dobbins. 

H. R. 11958 — Amend Alaska 
Mail Service Act to provide pro- 
tection to employees—by Mr. Dob- 
bins. 


H. Res. 506 — To: extend the | 


jurisdiction of the Post Office 
Committee to include all aviation 
legislation—by Mr. Dobbins. 

H. R. 12894 — To transfer Air 
Safety Regulation from Depart- 
ment of Commerce to Interstate 
Commerce Commission — by Mr. 
Hilebrandt. 

The part that legislation plays 
in the aviation industry which is 
new and constantly expanding is a 
most important one. Bad laws, like 

’ bad managements, can nullify or 
destroy the promise of technical 
achievements. New laws or amend- 
ments to existing laws are a con- 
stant necessity to a rapidly ex- 
panding industry, qualified, of 
course, to the extent that quality 
counts for more than quantity. 

Indispensable to Aviation 

Until the air transport industry 
“Jevels-off” at some constant 
height relative to other industries 


there most likely will be an annual : 


crop of proposed legislation of 
sizeable amount. In this situation 
inexperienced legislators who are 
not familiar with the needs of the 
industry will greatly retard its de- 
velopment. For this reason men 
such as “Jim” Mead are indispen- 
sable to the future welfare of Air 
Transportation. 

In view of Congressman Mead’s 
fine record of achievements, with 
his high personal qualities, his re- 
tirement from Congress would be 
a calamity, a loss to American 
aviation which we can ill afford in 
our struggle to maintain world 
supremacy in the air, the greatest 
possible guarantee of security to 
those living within the boundaries 
of a free country. 


AERO MEDICAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


enough to constitute an active con- 
fusion and insanity. 

Dr. Gogan stated that twenty- 
six major industries involved ex- 
posure to carbon-monoxide. He 
stated that twenty-six million cars 
of the United States exhaust 6.3 
to 11% of the poisonous gas. If 
one is exposed to this amount of 
gas, poisonous effects will affect 
one in three minutes and it is pos- 
sible for one to thus die in five 
minutes. Three per cent of taxi 
drivers are said to suffer the ef- 
fects of carbon-monoxide poison- 
ing. There is more danger in con- 
ditions of high temperature and 
humidity. The gas unites with the 
cells in the blood, thus impairing 
one‘s ability to absorb oxygen. 
The poisonous effects are due to 
an inability to breathe in enough 
oxygen. The brain may become 
swollen, the nerves of the eyes 
may become diseased; headaches, 
dizziness, upset stomachs, confus- 
ion, loss of memory, chills, weak- 
ness, disturbances of vision, dou- 
ble vision, a feeling of being in- 
toxicated and a mental confusion 
may result. The fumes are said 
to reach the pilot through the fire 
walls, collector rings and ship 
stream of the propeller. 

Dr. Harry V. Wurdemann of 
Seattle, Washington, gave the sta- 
tistics of physical examination 
with special reference to continu- 
ance of training aviation students. 
It was evident from the doctor’s 
presentation that people from all 
walks of life and of varying occu- 
pations may be taught to fly their 
own airplanes. 

Drs. Fenwick, Miller on Fatigue 

Dr. Herbert F. Fenwick of Chi- 
cago discussed fatigue and its re- 
lationship to the balance of eye 
muscles and the Schneider Index. 
A similar paper was presented by 
Dr. Wade Hampton Miller of Kan- 
sas City. From a very large se- 
ries of tests run and observations 
made, it is the opinion of the doc- 
tors that the Schneider Index is a 
valuable measure of determining 
fatigue of varying degrees. Great- 
ly related is the early manifesta- 
tion of fatigue that may be sus- 
pected when the doctor finds a set 





| and has nothing whatever to do with labor and personnel problems. 


| conditions” should mean something. 


limitation. 
far as the Northwest Airlines was concerned because it was now complying with the law. 


OPINION OF THE SOLICITOR 


(Continued from Page 7) 

The evidence shows that the pilots insisted on a monthly maximum of 80 hours per month, having 
in mind the income that might be received by each pilot who was to be benefited by that decision or 
affected by that decision; and that the Board did not allow that but did fix the rate of 85 hours as a maxi- 
mum at that time. 

Of course, in construing an act of Congress, where one section after the other is apparently in 
conflict, it is the duty of whoever has to pass on them to reconcile the provisions of the two sections, 
and it is our duty to reconcile them, if we can, by any reasonable or logical way, and to give effect to 
the intention of Congress as set out in both of these sections, if that can possibly be done. 

Section 12 does authorize the Secretary of Commerce to prescribe the maximum flying hours of 
pilots on air mail lines and safe operation methods on such lines. In the issuance of the regulation which 
has been an exhibit here today, the Department of Commerce on September 14, 1934, sent out a circular 
concerning maximum flying hours for first pilots on scheduled air lines, 

At that time Mr. Eugene Vidal, Director of Air Commerce of the Air Commerce Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce, said: 

“Our connection with the matter of maximum flying hours is concerned solely with public safety 

Mr. Vidal thereby indicated that the Department of Commerce had not taken into consideration 
economic questions and had not looked at them in the same way that the Labor Board had. 

I want to mention, in connection with Mr. Mead’s statement, that Mr. Mead said: 

“I can see where the Department of Commerce has a right to decide maximum flying hours.” 

He was speaking of the safety element involved. 

The House Managers, making their report on the Air Mail Act, Section 13, stated that— 

“Section 13 of the Senate bill relating to rate of compensation of pilots, mechanics and laborers 
corresponds to Section 9 of the House amendment, and is retained except for modifications of language to 
take care of the extensions of contracts provided for in previous sections and to recognize the fact that 
the National Labor Board has already rendered decisions on rates of compensation, working conditions, 
and relations of pilots, mechanics, and laborers, which have modified those in force in 1933.” 

Further that— 

“Sections 12 and 13 of the Senate bill corresponding closely to Sections 8 and 9 of the House 
Amendment, and intended to protect pilots, mechanics, and laborers of the Air Mail contractors in respect 
to their safety, pay, and working conditions, were retained in the conference agreement with only slight 
modifications designed to make them more effective in behalf of such pilots and other employees.” 

Section 13 enacted by the Congress, about which this complaint has been filed, provided that the 
holder of such contract shall conform to decisions heretofore or hereafter made by the National Labor 
Board, or its successor in authority, notwithstanding any limitation as to the period of its effectiveness 
included in any such decision heretofore rendered. 

I do not suppose there is any dispute at all that the Labor Board did not have jurisdiction to take 
into consideration the fixing of the wages of pilots, the number of hours they would be required to work, 
or might be permitted to work. Congress expected that Labor Board undoubtedly to have some success- 
or in authority, some tribunal that could fix wages and working conditions and revise them as the needs 
of the service required, 

I have felt that some method might be devised later on by which the pay could be adjusted upward 
or downward to meet changing conditions. Congress never intended that this minimum rate of pay, for 
instance, which is already established and fixed, should remain at that point under changing conditions. 
It intended that there might be a means set up by which the rate of pay could be increased, or revised 
upward or downward as would be fair and equitable to the pilots and to the operators. I think if we take 
the theory that the Department of Commerce is concerned particularly and exclusively with the question 
of safety, these two sections of the law can be reconciled. Congress intended that the term “working 
Nobody here has submitted any law thus far that would cause me 
to conclude definitely just what is meant by “working conditions.” But I do find in Colonel Gorrell’s 
argument this statement: 

“The National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 449) uses in Section 1 the language ‘wages, hours, 
or other working conditions’ and in Section 9 ‘rates of pay, wages, hours of employment, or other condi- 
tions of employment’.” 

When the language in Section 1 refers to wagas, hours or other working conditions I cannot help 
but take what I consider the common-sense view of the question that working conditions mean some- 
thing. It meant something when it was enacted by Congress in Section 13, and it meant something when 
the National Labor Board had it up for consideration, and it means something today. 

Congress expected the Post Office Department, the air mail contractors and the pilots to be gov- 
erned by Section 13, and every word of Section 13 has some meaning. It has some applicability to some 
condition. We must consider all the decisions of the Labor Board and every part of each decision of the 
Labor Board. We have concerned ourselves with Decision No. 83 because it seems to be the one that has 
more generally affected the aviation industry as to wages in some cases and to working hours here. 

Undoubtedly that decision attempted to do two things: to fix maximum hours and wages, consid- 
ering both problems at identically the same moment, it being essential in the minds of the Labor Board 
that the number of hours that a pilot might be permitted to work—that is clearly indicated in the decis- 
ion—should be taken into consideration in fixing the amount of pay that he would get for the time that 
he was permitted to work. 

The Labor Board refers to the changing conditions and the improved equipment and that the 
industry is on the threshold of such technological improvement accelerating the speed of airplane travel 
and that it will throw pilots out of work if there is a continued improvement. Therefore they take that 
into consideration in fixing wages. 

I am glad that the pilots and the operators are having the conference that was mentioned, and the 
Post Office Department hopes that you will come to fair accord and agreement. There is nothing that the 
Post Office Department can do about this case, I think, at this time. If there should continue to be dif- 
ferences of opinion and disputes it may be necessary for us to decide the question definitely, as it is our 
duty to execute all postal laws. Or it may be advisable for us to ask Congress to clarify it. As the mat- 
ter stands now I cannot say whether it is good policy or bad policy. Congress has fixed maximum hours 
by law that a pilot may be required to fly at 85 hours per month, just as it has fixed the rate of pay that 
the pilot might receive. But as I stated in the beginning of this opinion, the Northwest Airlines has not 
acted in bad faith. They have acted, as they thought, well within their rights and, as a matter of fact, 
for the best interest of the pilots, some of whom they might not have had any reason for keeping. 

But I do not see any use in pursuing this case any further or in writing any formal opinion about 
it. I think the problem is a serious one that will be facing you both in the future, and that Congress 
ought to be asked by the operators and the pilots association to say just what they want done, if there is 
any further qualification necessary. 

Personally I feel that the views which I have expressed are what Congress intended, but I may be 
wrong about it. I feel that there ought to be some board set up, or continued, if there is one now, that 
can adjust wages and working hours to meet changing conditions in the aviation industry. 

I think that concludes all that I have to say, gentlemen. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


It is pertinent that in his opinion, Solicitor Crowley stated: 

“Congress expected the Post Office Department, the air mail contracts and the pilots to be gov- 
erned by Section 13, and every word of Section 13 has some meaning. It has some applicability to some 
condition. We must consider all the decisions of the Labor Board and every part of each decision of the 
Labor Board.” 

“Congress has fixed maximum hours by law that a pilot may be required to fly at 85 hours per 
month, just as it has fixed the rate of pay that the pilot might receive.” 

Solicitor Crowley stated in effect that he did not believe that the Northwest Airlines had violated 
its contract in bad faith. He also stated that the evidence showed that since September 1, 1936, North- 


west was no longer requiring its pilots and copilots to fly in excess of 85 hours in any one month. He said 


in substance-that he believed that Northwest Airlines was no longer scheduling its pilots beyond the 85-hour 
There being no violations at the present time there was no occasion to render a decision as 


SOLICITOR CROWLEY DID RENDER AN OPINION TO THE EFFECT THAT IT IS UNLAW- 


FUL FOR ANY OPERATOR TO REQUIRE ITS PILOTS OR COPILOTS TO FLY MORE THAN 85 
HOURS IN ANY ONE MONTH. 
ARE CONCERNED THIS IS IN EFFECT A DECISION BECAUSE THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
HAS THE AUTHORITY TO PASS JUDGMENT ON THE QUESTION OF WHETHER OR NOT OPER- 
ATORS VIOLATE THE LAW OR THEIR CONTRACTS. 


IN SO FAR AS ALL OPERATORS FLYING UNITED STATES MAIL 











of eye muscles that are getting out 
of balance as to sight. Rest and 
change of surroundings and exer- 
cise of the proper type always 
seems to effect a cure in the ab- 
sence of disease. 

Among other interesting obser- 
vations was the opinion that the 
pilot showed lower scores during 
the winter time because of weath- 
er conditions making it difficult to 
secure the necessary amount of 
outdoor exercise. The average 
Schneider Index was twelve; the 


lowest, minus four. The average 
taken on the pilot’s day off was 
fourteen. Taking food seemed to 
reduce the total score by two. 
After being out all night the score 
is reduced from fourteen to elev- 
en. Four hours after active exer- 
cise the test average is eleven. Pi- 
lots convalescent or ill from a cold 
average nine. It is a policy of 
the doctor not to run the test if 
the pilot has any fever. Tests on 
twenty-five pilots who had mild 
fevers showed an average of sev- 


en. The highest test was ten and 
the lowest was minus two. 

It is believed that pilots with 
temperatures should be taken off 
of flying until there is no illness 
and fever. Pilots who routinely 
run good Schneider tests still 
make good grades after flights. It 
is thought that those who make 
the highest grades are enabled to 
do so because they can relax. 
Those who lose two points do so 
because they do not have a rise in 
blood pressure. The tense pilot 
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seems to run two to four lower 
than the pilot who relaxes. Those 
who do not relax are inclined to 
show evidence of fatigue even af. 
ter a rest period. Those, who are 
mentally worried with family trou. 
bles or are upset, are tense, lose 
appetite and usually worry over 
their physical condition and a po- 
tential inability to fly. Two pilots 
were found to show severe finan. 
cial troubles and two were worried 
on account of illness in the family, 

Systematic exercise was stresse( 
as a necessity but a warning was 
issued against over exercise. The 
Schneider Index seems to be lower 
if the exercise is made hard work 
and the recreational features de. 
stroyed. Heavy smokers, drinkers 
and the emotional type run low 
Schneiders. Older pilots, between 
the ages of thirty-eight and forty- 
four, run better tests as a rule due 
to the fact that they are able to 
relax. On the whole, it is appar. 
ent that pilots should attempt to 
relax and to lead relaxed and com. 
placent lives. They should avoid 
dissipation, exercise sanely and 
avoid worry and emotional upset. 

Dr. Whitehead of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced that 
he had no particular statements to 
make other than it was being con- 
templated to make all pilots flying 
on the airlines to submit them. 
selves to blood examinations to de- 
termine the presence or absence of 
syphilis. It is possible that this 
ruling may go into effect during 
the coming year. This question 
will be discussed at ALPA’s third 
annual convention, Oct. 19. 

Vidal Discusses Accidents 

Mr. Vidal of the Department of 
Commerce stated that it was now 
an opinion that the element of 
pilot failures may have entered 
into some of the air tragedies and 
that in the majority of the cases 
no mechanical disturbances had 
been demonstrated as the cause of 
the accident. The doctors advo- 
cated that in the event of a fatal 
accident, unless mechanical causes 
could be demonstrated, careful 
post mortem examination of the 
dead might be helpful. Even 
though negative findings result, 
such would indicate that sudden 
death had not occurred in the air. 
It was thought that occasionally it 
might be demonstrated that a pilot 
had died from some underlying but 
unidentified cause. 

Col. Gorrell of the Operators’ 
Association expressed the opinion 
that extensive medical research 
work should be indulged in under 
conditions of being financed by 
Federal funds. 

While the doctors obviously 
welcome research work at all 
times, it seemed to be the opinion 
that if Flight Surgeons would not 
look upon the pilot as having with- 
in him some unsolved mystery but 
confine their studies to a determi- 
nation that the pilot is in good 
mental, nervous and _ physical 
health and that his senses of 
vision and hearing are unin- 
paired, that standard would fully 
safeguard the medical side of 
flying. It was intimated, however, 
that if stratospheric flying is to be 
put into practice, there are many 
problems to be solved. An abun- 
dant thought is being put into this 
field of flying under governmental 
auspices at this time. A research 
group composed of _ engineers, 
physiologists and doctors are act 
ing under the sponsorship of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce in 2 
study of the problems that are 
likely to become involved in strato- 
spheric flying. 

Flying Hours 

While there was no open discus- 
sion of the matter of flying hours, 
widespread inquiry ameng_ the 
hundred or more doctors in attend- 
ance was made. It was indicated 
to me that it was still the opinior 
of the doctors that the present 
eighty-five hour monthly standard 
of flying hours is the correct fig- 
ure and that there should be n0 
disturbance of the present setup in 
this respect. 

Your President is impressed 
with the earnest devotion of the 
doctors who are working as Flight 
Surgeons and recommends that 
there be continued a most intimate 
and trustful relationship betweet 
the Flight Surgeon and the pilot. 
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